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GERMAN COMPANIES’ NEED 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FOR 
EXPANSION IN THE FUTURE 


Insurance Business Got Little of 
Heavy Foreign Investments in 
Last Decade 


GROUP STRENGTH INCREASES 


Allianz-Munich Re. and Rhine In- 
terests Groups Now Two Lar- 
gest in German Field 


European insurance observers voice the 
opinion that one of the big problems of 














| the insurance business in Germany is to 


obtain more capital. Despite the fact 
that foreign investments in Germany to- 
tal several billion dollars very few of 
these outside funds have gone into in- 
surance directly, or even indirectly. To- 
day there is a need for greater confi- 
dence in German insurance among in- 
vestors so that new capital can be 
brought into the business, this to be 
used to create further independent in- 


terests and the release of many small 


companies from group control. 

As in other European countries and 
in the United States the tendency in 
Germany has been for the control of 
the insurance business to become con- 
centrated in fewer and fewer hands as 
this or that company passes out of the 
picture through liquidation or becomes 
a member of some large and powerful 
fleet. Last year more than four-fifths of 


the fire and accident insurance in Ger- 
many was written by seventeen groups 
and less than one-fifth by thirty-six in- 
dependent insurers. 

While the statement is heard frequent- 
ly in the United States that the fire and 
casualty businesses are over-capitalized, 
that there is too much money seeking 
Profits from available premium income, 
in Germany there is a distinct shortage 
of capital. The groups now operating 


| need further funds to expand and to be 


able to offer the facilities for insurance 
Protection that are demanded in Ger- 
many and in outside countries where 
German companies operate. 

The difficulty is that in common with 
other lines of business endeavor the Ger- 
Man investment market is limited and 
Insurance company securities are at 
Present hard to sell to the investing pub- 
lic. The collapse of several German in- 
surance companies in the last two years 
undermined confidence to a certain de- 
gree and until that confidence is re- 
Stored the German insurance business 
will probably continue to find new cap- 
ital comparatively scarce. With the gen- 
eral public not coming in to buy insur- 
ance stocks many of these securities are 
Or necessity held by other insurance com- 
Panies. What is desired is the distribu- 
tion of these securities in the hands of 
the investing public. 

e German insurance market as a 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 


of time! 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 



































Voice of the 


Universal Field 


The Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held in Pittsburgh on 
September 22, 23, 24, 25. 


The Association is the voice of the universal Field. 
It serves life underwriters in ways in which individuals 
and local associations cannot serve themselves. 
both a champion and a custodian of the ideals of the 
institution, and at all times it is watchful of the interests 
of the workers in the Field, and, in fact, of every holder 
of a life insurance policy. 


The Association is conducted with a spirit and an 
energy, and a degree and value of serviceability, that 
have earned the admiration of all who have the interests 
of the Field at heart. Those who attend this great Con- 
vention will be able to carry home ideas rich in cash 
value, and a stimulus and inspiration that will give 
momentum and courage abundant in these times when 
faith and optimism are imperatives. 


We have heartily commended this Convention to all 
the Penn Mutual fraternity. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Squere 


PHILADELPHIA 
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JOINT MEDICAL IMPAIRMENT 
REPORT GIVES VALUABLE DATA 
ON COMPANIES’ EXPERIENCE 


Companion Volume to Occupa- 
tional Study by Medical Direc- 
tors and Actuaries 


39 COMPANIES CO-OPERATED 


Mortality on Organic Heart Mur- 
murs Will Likely Necessitate 
Higher Ratings 























Medical directors and actuaries have 
this week been scanning thoroughly the 
comprehensive medical impairment re- 
port prepared by a joint committee rep- 
resenting the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors and the Actuarial 
Society of America, facts which will no 
doubt have a vital bearing on life com- 
pany medical rulings in the future. 

The committee which compiled the 
data included the following men: Medi- 
cal Directors Frank L. Grosvenor, Trav- 
elers; William Muhlberg, Union Central; 
J. A. Patton, Prudential; Oscar H. Rog- 
ers, New York Life; H. Crawford Scad- 
ding, Canada Life; T. H. Willard, Metro- 
politan Life; and Actuaries J. D. Craig, 
Metropolitan Life; John K. Gore, Pru- 
dential; Robert Henderson, Equitable 
Society; W. A. Hutcheson, Mutual Life: 
Henry Moir, United States Life; E. E. 
Rhodes, Mutual Benefit; Arthur B. 
Wood, Sun Life; and Arthur Hunter, 
New York Life. Dr. Hunter was chair- 
man of the committee, and Walter G. 
Bowerman, assistant actuary of the New 
York Life, in charge of the Central Bu- 
reau. 


39 Companies Contributed 

Thirty-nine life companies, represent- 
ing four-fifths of the total insurance in 
force in the United States and Canada, 
joined in this undertaking and contrib- 
uted data for the research. The new re- 
port is a companion volume to the “Joint 
Occupation Study” published by the 
same committee two years ago. Sections 
dealing with Mortality by Build, Family 
History of or Association with Tubercu- 
losis, and Large Amounts Insured are to 
be published separately during the com- 
ing year. 

A report similar to the new one was 
published twenty years ago, as part of 
the Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investi- 
ention, covering experience of the period 
1895 to 1908. The current report tells 
the trend of things in the present cen- 
tury, covering 1909 to 1927 inclusive, car- 
ried to policy anniversaries in 1928. A 
most extensive basic table, covering 
graded rates of mortality per 1,000, was 
prepared for the purpose of this investi- 
gation and, as it is pointed out in the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Include this New Trust Feature 
in Your Sales Talk 


H° up-to-date is the life insurance protection you are offering 
to your clients and prospects? You owe it to yourself to be able 
to discuss the latest development of trust company administration 
—a plan that combines the stability of life insurance with the flexi- — 


bility of trusts. 


City Farmers Fund (C), Inc., enables estates of $50,000 upward to be 
invested jointly with millions of dollars of other trust funds, thereby 
getting the benefit of great diversification and daily supervision. It was 
‘devised to minimize the effect of depreciation in security prices, at the 


same time affording an opportunity to share in economic growth. 





Post yourself on this new feature of life insurance trusts. Telephone or 
write for booklet, ‘‘Adapting Your Trust Fund to Changing Finan- 


cial Conditions. ’’ 








CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York City 














5th Ave. at 41st Street Madison Ave. at 42nd Street 







Park Ave. at 57th Street 181 Montague Street, Brooklyn 








Chartered 1822 
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Commissioners Convention Will Look 





Into Mortgage Lending 


Jesse G. Read of Oklahoma, President of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, Has Scheduled 
Subject For Executive Committee; E. J. Donegan, Vice- 
President of the State Title and Mortgage Co., New York, 
And Clyde A. Mann Discuss Lending Practices. 


The mortgage situation with special 
reference to conditions affecting the 
large insurance company lenders _ will 
come up for discussior before the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its annual convention this 
month in Portland, Ore. One of the 
commissioners who is taking an. active 
interest in this subject is Herbert L. 
Davis, superintendent of insurance, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Superintendent Davis 
brought the matter to the attention of 
Jesse G. Read of Oklahoma, president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, and in a letter Commis- 
sioner Read says that the subject will be 
scheduled for the executive committee 
which meets prior to the convention and 
through it will be brought before the 
convention. 

An angle of the subject in which some 
of the commissioners are interested is 
the responsibility of large lenders for 
the quality of buildings produced with 
their loan funds. The evidence of fore- 
closures and depreciation of the value of 
the security loaned upon is becoming in- 
creasingly important and the critics say 
that much of the poor building of recent 
years has originated at loan sources, 
largely, however, at other sources than 
the life companies. Along this line a 
suggestion for the rating of structures 
as a measure of sounder loans and as a 
means for encouraging and compelling 
better building standards and the pos- 
sible leadership of the insurance compa- 
les in setting such new standards was 
made to the commissioners by Douglas 
L. Elliman, property management ex- 
pert of New York. 

An article in The Eastern Underwriter 
of Aucust 7 by Clyde A. Mann, director 
of Certified Building Registry, New 
York, on this subject was widely com- 
mented upon. E. J. Donegan, vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the State Title 
& Mortgage Co., New York, in a letter 
to the editor of The Eastern Underwriter 
discussed Mr. Mann’s article and pre- 
sented the angle of the title companies 
in the matter. This letter is reproduced 

elow together with some further com- 
ments by Mr. Mann. 


What E. J. Donegan Says 


Mr. Donegan’s letter follows: 

“Clyde A. Mann’s article on structural 
defects as factors in the mortgage field, 
Printed in the August 7 edition of The 
“astern Underwriter, portrays interest- 
ingly, and to a large degree accurately, 
an abuse which might well be remedied 
y the sale of the ‘structural assurance’ 
certificates which: he mentions. 

In the perhaps backhanded compli- 
Ment that Mr. Mann’s article is in large 
Measure accurate, no reflection is in- 
tended upon the criticism which he makes 
Or the Suggestion which he offers. The 
servation is rather directed to the 
somewhat Sweeping statement that ‘this 
Sort of thing (failure of lenders to in- 





spect and safeguard the design and con- 
struction of new buildings) is most com- 
mon here in New York.’ The practice 
may be general among small lenders and 
lending institutions; but I am sure that 
Mr. Mann did not intend to include in 
his generalization the large title and 
mortgage companies which specialize in 
the production of New York City guar- 
anteed mortgages. 

“In our own case, this is perhaps best 
evidenced by the fact that Walter Stabler, 
whose views Mr. Mann quotes at some 
length, happens to be the chairman of 
our mortgage loan committee. Certain- 
ly the factors which he stressed in his 
control over the mortgages of the Met- 
ropolitan Life could not be ignored in 
the exercise of the responsibility men- 
tioned. But the same thing is true of 
all the larger New York title and mort- 
gage companies. A large percentage of 
the residential and business store con- 
struction loans in New York Metropoli- 
tan area pass through their hands. To 
my knowledge each of them maintains a 
skilled and experienced engineering and 
architectural force. They could not have 
done otherwise and have survived so 
long or prospered so greatly. 

“In the case of State Title & Mort- 
gage Co., which is probably typical, a 
building application to be successful, 
must conform at least to detailed mini- 
mum specifications established by us. In 
those minimum specifications we do not 
seek to dictate rigidly the type or de- 
sign of house which the borrower must 
erect; but we do insist, if he wishes to 


obtain a mortgage from us, that his. 


beams and timbers must be of certain 
grades and sizes, that his concrete, his 
mortar and his brick must conform to 
certain specifications, that his water lines 
must be of brass (the accepted standard 
of today), that his leaders and flashings 
must be of copper and that his trim, 
floors, etc., must be at least of certain 
qualities. 

“These requirements are laid down by 
our own salaried engineers and archi- 
tects. The factors of market value in- 
volved, such as, the location and type 
of the structure, its convenience to tran- 
sit and other facilities and its probable 
sales price or rental productivity, are 
weighed by an entirely different group 
of men trained in real estate appraisals. 
The work of these men is supervised 
by executive lending officers who, in turn, 
personally examine each piece of proper- 
ty favorably considered; and the final re- 
sult is approved by the mortgage loan 
committee, and on large loans, by the 
executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors, before the loan is accepted. 

“Therefore, where the loan is a con- 
struction loan, there begins an extensive 
follow-up to insure that the requirements 
of the approved plans and specifications 
meet full compliance. Salaried engineers 
inspect the property at excavation; they 
examine the foundation; they visit the 


job at least twice a week thereafter and 
their reports, showing the progress of 
each job, the quality of performance and 
any deviation from specifications, are re- 
viewed weekly by executive officers. If 
slipshod work is done, as, for example, 
if plaster is applied before the previous 
coat is dry, the work must be done over 
before any further advances are made. 

“As stated before, this rigid system of 
inspection of one company finds its par- 
allel in that of all the larger title and 
mortgage companies. Controlling, as they 
do, a very large proportion of this type 
of financing in New York, their care and 
vigilance, rendered in their own selfish 
interest, is a guaranty to the community 
of honest and sound construction. 

“Constructive as Mr. Mann’s article 
is, therefore, I do think that attention 
should be called to the fact that the 
practices he mentions are confined either 
to what we may term non-professional 
mortgage lenders or to that class of 
cases, now happily growing rare, where 
the project is not one of honest con- 
struction but instead a mere device for 
the flotation of speculative securities in- 
adequately secured. The latter is a field 
in which title and mortgage companies, 
which are specialists in mortgage lend- 
ing and which are safeguarded by the 
supervision of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, are never found.” 


Mr. Mann’s Letter 


In his letter to the editor of this paper 
Mr. Mann says: 


“T appreciate the opportunity to avoid 
the slightest misunderstanding by the 
title companie$ as well as life insurance 
companies of what I wrote in your issue 
of August 7 under the title, ‘Foreclosures 
Reveal Structural Defects as Factor in 
Mortgage Field,’ and for that reason am 
glad that Mr. Donegan of the State Title 
& Mortgage Co. has commented as he 
has upon the statements, and the pro- 
posals I made. 

“There are two things to be consid- 
ered in mortgage loans, the security of 
the loan to the lender, and the structural 
result as it will affect the owners and 
their handicaps in paying principal as 
well as interest. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that those large lenders which are 
best equipped to know the importance of 
good construction will recognize, as Mr. 
S‘abler in his public addresses suggested, 
the responsibilities that are theirs to 
protect the owners and those who come 
after them et the same time that they 
protect the safety of the loan. 

“In view of Mr. Donegan’s statements, 
and the care he mentions to check up 
plans and construction, one may fairly 
expect that the title companies, who 
guarantee mortgages, will be interested 
to join with life insurance lenders in 
going a step further than has been done 
in the past by any of them, and fur- 
nish the owners with permanent certifi- 
cate of ‘Structural Assurance’ just as 





Gives Mortgage Views 














E. J. DONEGAN, 
Vice-President, State Title & Mortgage 
Co., New York 


they furnish guarantee of title for per- 
manent proof of the careful supervision 
he mentions. This involves problems 
which cannot be solved by the viewpoints 
of one group dealing with building alone; 
the problems are, what constitutes the 
best in each type of structure? The 
shipping world furnishes the solution of 
those problems, the co-operating of rep- 
resentatives of the architects, the en- 
gineers, the fire underwriters, the con- 
tractors, the building trades, the regional 
planners and housing experts. Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping brought amazing 
changes in quality of ships when its com- 
mittee brought out ‘Lloyd’s Rules,’ as 
codes for rating. 

“We invite the title companies to join 
with the other great and progressive 
lenders in the co-operative service to 
the public as well as theriselves which 
will certainly transform the quality of 
buildings, particularly housing, as it 
should be changed. This need not, under 
the plan, involve added expense to the 
borrower when there is competent ar- 
chitectural or engineering service pro- 
vided for the check-up and for super- 
vision. Rating under codes for each 
type of building carries thorough inspec- 
tion one step, and an important step, 
further, for the reports of such serv- 
ice of acceptable character would be 
used for working out the ratings and 
classification which would be used in the 
Certificates of Structural Assurance. 

“Nothing less than co-operative action 
of lenders, with architects, engineers, 
fire underwriters and others is adequate 
to give Certificates of Structural Assur- 
ance the confidence of the public and the 
authority which will encourage builders 
to improve their standards by preferen- 
tial loans and which will penalize the 
non-progressive builders by less liberal 
loans. There is opportunity for the con- 
servative lender to produce greater se- 
curity of loan by liberal loans on the 
best structural quality, having plans in 
mind as well as good materials and work- 
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manship. This greater security, however, 
would serve the cause of good bnilders 
by recognition of values such builders 
put into structures. 

“Structural rating thus serves the pro- 
fession of the architect by duly valuing 
in structures the kind of service good 
architects provide. Rating also serves 
in the same way the professions of the 
engineers, and gives compulsion as well 
as incentive to the speculative builder 
to secure structural designs which will 
not be hazardous to the lender or to 
lives of occupants by possible collapse. 
This security has not been general, and 
someone made the loans. 

“What means has the reputable con- 
tractor to define the character of build- 
ing he intends, when he submits bids, to 
produce notwithstanding there are other 
bidders who intend to make ‘every co- 
vert substitution that is possible? Struc- 
tural assurance will serve this class of 
contractors, and it is for that reason that 
an outstanding representative of the gen- 
eral contractors has accepted election to 
the governing board of C.B.R. 

“The large lenders have been con- 
fronted, during recent years, with com- 
petition for loans from lenders who have 
wholly disregarded, in some cases, the 
quality of the structures produced with 
their loans. In other cases, there has 
been competition from mortgage lenders 
who made only partial check-up. Cer- 
tainly it would be of direct benefit to 
the large and progressive lenders to re- 
duce the competition of wild-cat lenders 
by setting up such system of structural 
assurance as would be in demand by 
every investor and which therefore 
would take its place in real estate trans- 
action ‘along with fire insurance and title 
proof. 

“Such system of lending as will recog- 
nize structural values which increase at- 
tractiveness for occupancy and therefore 
maintain gross: income with which to 
pay principal and interest has been lack- 
ing and its lack has been an obstacle in 
improvement of housing in the large cit- 
ies. There are forward-looking men like 
Mr. Lawson Purdy, chairman of the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Committee, who have 
found that the lack of standards for 
preferential lending has blocked under- 
takings which were needed. So long 
as there is no means to evaluate the 
greater attractiveness for occupancy, the 
greater cubic size of the less desirable 
buildings gives the less desirable build- 
ings the preferential loans. Mr. Purdy 
in a letter to me said of this: “The coun- 
try generally has suffered from poor 
planning of dwellings, single-family, two- 
family and multi-family, and by the poor 
building of such houses. A svstem which 
gives a rating to a dwelling of any class, 
a system which would fairly weigh the 
different qualities the building should 
have and then give it an appropriate 
rating, would be of enormous assistance 
to buyers, to lenders and to the public 
generally.” 

“Now is the opportune time to set up 
such service as will be available for an- 
other building boom, but if the start is 
deferred until the building starts no one 
will have time or inclination to change 
the methods of the past. 

“If there is to be increase of home 
ownership in this country, with the bene- 
fits that come of that, a new deal for 
the home hungry which will safeguard 
them is imperatively needed, and upon 
the big lenders who know the difference 
between good building and poor will rest 
responsibility for the future. I feel sure 
that they will adopt the practical means 
to insure improvement, not only in a 
limited field, but throughout the coun- 
try as the system is extended for super- 
vision, inspection and certification.” 





Cc. R. RUPP REJOINS AGENCY 

Clarence R. Rupp, for three years a 
member of ‘the Penn Mutual’s Harris- 
burg agency, has rejoined the agency 
after service with another company. He 
will act as supervisor in Adams and York 
counties, Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters in York. 





JONES SUCCEEDS STEWART 





New Assistant General Agent of Aetna 
Life in San Francisco; Former 
Experience in Oakland 
Fred L. Jones has been appointed as- 
sistant general agent in the E. H. Lestock 
Gregory general agency of the Aetna 
Life at San Francisco, succeeding John 
M. Stewart, who is no longer connected 

with the agency or the company. 

Mr. Jones has had ten years’ experi- 
ence in the life insurance business and 
was until recently assistant manager of 
the Pacific Mutual Life agency in Oak- 
land, which position he occupied for two 


and a half years under Walter G. Gastil 
who was manager of that agency. 

Mr. Jones is most excellently equipped 
to fill the position of assistant general 
agent. 

While in Oakland he was particularly 
useful and active in the Life Under- 
writers’ Association and in civic activi- 
ties of one character and another. 





SATISFACTORY PROOF 


The question of what is “satisfactory 
proof” of total disability was one of the 
issues in the case of Benjamin Weinstein 
vs. Equitable Society in the Municipal 
Court of New York City recently. 
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insurance, 


Present estate shrinkage 
and the 
insurance trust 


The downward trend in the 
securities market has seriously 
affected the plans of many 
men of wealth for the future 


protection of dependents. 


The trust approach frequently 
offers a practical solution of 
such problems. On request, 
an experienced representative | 


of this company, who under- 


will call 


with you on your client. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 








SEE PROSPERITY RETURNING 





Note of Optimism Sounded by Messrs, 
Rees and Howson of Colonial Life 
in Speaking Before District 
Meetings 
Considerable emphasis has been placed 
this summer by the Colonial Life on a 
special educational campaign  aniong 
agents. In addition to the weekly off- 
cial News and other publications issued 
by the company through its publicity di- 
vision, both John H. Rees, director of 
this department, and F. K. Howson, ordi- 
nary agency supervisor, have made per- 
sonal appearances at regional meetings 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut. Their purpose has been to im- 
press Colonial producers with the fact 
that the outlook for business during the 
remainder of 1931 is good and that the 
coming year should be anticipated as 
marking the return of greater prosper- 

ity for American business. 

Speaking before the combined staffs 
of the York and Harrisburg, Pa., dis- 
tricts recently Mr. Rees intimated that 
the American public was more gencrous 
in its spending than almost any other 
people; that the retail value of soft 
drinks in this country in 1930, for ex- 
ample, represented an outlay of about 
$600,000,000. He sounded an inspirational 
note when he said that the insurance 
business afforded greater opportunities 
for the ambitious man than any other 
calling. 

Supervisor Howson in his educational 
talks to the field force has presented 
facts and figures in connection with the 
various industries, pointing out that the 
men who are making a success this year 
are those who are injecting brains and 
forethought into merchandising. “There 
is no alarm as to the outcome regarding 
results,” he feels, “nor any question as 
to future prosperity of America, if the 
business man will get back to hard work 
and put forth greater effort on the in- 
side and do less seeking for help on 
the outside.” 





UNION OIL ADDS TO COVERAGE 





Equitable Society Group Contract Now 
Protects 6,000 Workers for More 
Than $26,500,000 

Employes of the Union Oil Co., of Cal- 


ifornia will be protected by $26,500,000 FF 


of group life insurance through an 1n- 
crease in the plan of protection which 
has just been announced by the [qutt- 


able Society. Nearly 6,000 workers will 


be covered. The Union Oil Co. has been 
an Equitable insurance patron since 1915. 

The new supplementary contributory 
group plan became effective this week. 
The plan of insurance is based on earn- 
ings ranging from less than $100 4 
month up to $550 and over per month, 
and the amounts of insurance are grat: 
ed from $1,000 to $18.000. The amend- 
ed plan will affect 4,700 employes and 
adds approximately $6,000,000 to the total 
of group life insurance which has beet 
effective in the Union Oil. This com- 
pany handles about 17% of the total Cal- 
ifornia oil output. 





COMING FROM SAN FRANC'SCO 
Nine Aetna Life representatives of the 


Aiheer 


Gregory Agency in San Francisc hav’ & 


qualified and will attend with (oneral 
Agent Gregory, the company’s 19.1 Re 
gionnaires Conference to be held 2: New 
London, Conn., September 14-17. This 
agency has made unusual progres this 
year, finishing the first half of th yea! 
with more than 40% increase in new 
business over the first half of 193. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION PRIZES 

Additional @ash prizes for consecutive 
weekly production have been offere 
agents of the Lamar Life, according © 
President Welty’s recent announcement. 
Heretofore a cash price of $5) was 
awarded, in addition to points for 4 
free convention trip for forty-eight weeks 
of consecutive production. Cash prizes 


in proportion are now being offered for 
eighteen, twenty-four or thirty-six weeX 
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Hugh D. Hart Goes Into 
Radio and Food Products 


RETIRES FROM LIFE INSURANCE 





Was Vice-President of Penn Mutual and 
Before That A General Agent in 
This City and Little Rock 





Hugh D. Hart, for some years vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life in 
charge of production, and before that a 
general agent of the Aetna Life in New 
York City and of the same company in 
Little Rock, Ark., has retired from the 
life insurance business. His resignation 
from the Penn Mutual and as a member 
of the board of directors of the American 


' College of Life Underwriting, were an- 


nounced this week. He is continuing 
work on a book dealing with life insur- 
ance agency building, which will soon be 





HUGH D. HART 


completed and ready for distribution in a 
few months. 

Mr. Hart’s new connections are in the 
radio and food products worlds. He be- 
comes an equal partner in the new or- 
ganization of Brown & Hart, Inc., Radio 
Advertising, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Members of the board, beside 
Messrs. Brown and Hart, are Van Sims, 
vice-president, Lord & Taylor, New York 
City; James Roosevelt (son of Governor 
Roosevelt), vice-president, Victor M. 
DeGerard Co., insurance brokers, New 
York and Boston; Henry Doyle, partner, 
Perot \dair & Co., investment bankers, 
New York and Washington; Harold Ley, 
President, Life Extension Institute and 
Partner in Fred T. Ley & Co., New York 
City ; Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent 
of agencies, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
The new company is the national repre- 
Sentative for 185 radio stations. 

Another connection of Hart’s is with 
the recently organized Connecticut Food 


brain Co. of Stamford, Conn., of 
which he has been elected chairman of 
the board. 


On Board of F iduciary Estates, Inc. 
Recently, Mr. Hart has been elected a 
member of the board of Fiduciary Es- 
tates, Inc, 67 Wall St., New York City; 
et of the board of the Victor M. 
Je Gerard Co, 1 Wall St., New York 
rae member of the board of the Mill 
— Realty Co., of Philadelphia. 
. here are few men who have ever en- 
ered the insurance business who attract- 
ed more attention than did Mr. Hart. In 
it may be said that there is no 
¢tter known insurance man in America. 
> hage-mors personality, he worked his 
m rough college in Arkansas and 
rad into the nation-wide spotlight 
H. Ca ian his then partner, Gordon 
pes ome ell, a fine tennis player as well 
built outstanding production executive, 
ion ‘great agency for the Aetna Life 
I tkansas, headquarters Little Rock. 
- Seng Life transferred him to New 
with © become associate general agent 
Gerald A. Eubank who had been 


Jas. D. Craig Back From 
Europe Social Survey 


FRANKEL DEATH A_ SHOCK 





Many European Condolences Received 
When Welfare Chief Died; Appar- 
ently More Confidence in Eco- 
nomic Situation 





James D. Craig, head of the actuarial 
division of the Metropolitan Life, re- 
turned from Europe this week. He had 
gone abroad in May with Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, second vice-president, and Rod- 
eric Olzendam of the company’s research 
department, as members of a committee 
appointed by President Ecker to make a 
social insurance survey of Europe. The 
committee had completed the survey, the 
most comprehensive investigation of one 
subject ever made by an insurance com- 
pany, and had arrived in Paris where 
Dr. Frankel died. 

Mr. Craig said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: “The death of Dr. 
Frankel was not only a tremendous shock 
to his confreres and the entire Metro- 
politan Life family but caused widespread 
regret in Europe, where Dr. Frankel 
had made innumerable friends during the 
many trips he took abroad, starting about 
a quarter of a century ago. His Euro- 
pean reputation extended to governments 
and of course was very great in medical 
and welfare circles. Many articles writ- 
ten by him had been reproduced in Eu- 
rope. As soon as news of his death 
was printed in the Paris Herald condol- 
ence messages came by wire, telephone 
and letter in great volume.” 


Visited Scandinavia 


Mr. Craig went from Paris to Switz- 
erland, Denmark and the Scandinavian 
countries. He did not care to give any 
information as to what the nature of 
the Metropolitan committee’s report 
would be, but said that work on the re- 
port was under way and that there are 
still people doing research work for the 
Metropolitan Life in Europe relative to 
the social insurance inquiry. 

Mr. Craig thought that steps were be- 
ing taken to improve the economic and 
banking situation in Europe. Asked if 
the new coalition cabinet in Great Brit- 
ain had made a good impression he re- 
plied that he thought it had as there 
appeared to be greater confidence. 





manager in Michigan of the Canada Life. 
They took the agency at 100 William 
Street and in a few years made it the 
outstanding agency of the country in 
volume as for a time they paid for more 
business than the E. A. Woods agency 
of the Equitable, Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Hart quickly won a leading posi-" 


tion in the Life Underwriters Association 
of* New York and became a power as 
well with the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, being vice-president 
of the organization when he resigned to 
go into home office work. A particularly 
scholarly and thoughtful speaker he was 
swamped with requests from all parts of 
the country to make addresses before 
life underwriters’ associations. He was 
largely responsible for Roger B. Hull 
joining the National Association as man- 
aging director. 
Penn Mutual Experience 

Mr. Hart left the general agency 
ranks to head the production division of 
the Penn Mutual. A number of produc- 
tion stars followed him to that company. 
Among his outstanding achievements 
there was the inauguration of a Man 
Power campaign which developed many 
producers. A few months ago he was 
given a six months leave of absence on 
account of his health and was succeeded 
as vice-president by John A. Stevenson. 
Mr. Hart has written insurance books 
and an address he delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont when given a degree 
there at the same time a degree was 
awarded the wife of Calvin Coolidge a 
year or so ago, was also printed in book 
form, had a wide’ circulation and won 
general approval. 


On the Rim of a Glass 


















COLONIES OF GERMS GROWN FROM MOUTH 


© 1931 M. L., I. Co. 


SECRETION LEFT ON A DRINKING GLASS 


“There are in the United States, on an average, a million persons who 


suffer or are recovering from some communicable disease . 


. . Among 


the most damaging are the so-called ‘respiratory diseases’ and the ordi- 
nary contagious diseases, practically all of which are conveyed . . . by 


the common drinking cup.” 


—Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming of the United States Public 


Health Service. 


LL BUT two States in the 

Union have passed laws forbid- 
ding the use of a common drinking 
cup or glass in public places—mean- 
ing a cup or a glass which has not 
been thoroughly washed or cleansed 
after one person has used it and be- 
fore another drinks from it. 


Each of these States has gone on rec- 
ord warning against germ infection 
which may follow the use of an un- 
clean glass or spoon or other drinking 
or eating utensil. Scientists have 
proved beyond contradiction that it is 
highly unsafe to use a glass which 
was not thoroughly sterilized after be- 
ing used by someone having a com- 
municable disease. 


Disease may be spread not only by 
common drinking glasses, but also by 
towels, nail brushes, combs, and hair- 
brushes that have been used by other 
persons. Coins and paper money are 
also known to be germ carriers, as are 
improperly washed knives, forks and 
dishes. 


The common drinking cup or glass 
has been banished forever from most 
public places and properly conducted 
businesses. But there are still all too 
many soda fountains, wayside soft 
drink stands, carelessly run restau- 
rants, hotels and private homes where 
scrupulous cleanliness is not observed. 
Perhaps it is because germs are in- 
visible to eyes unaided by powerful 
microscopes that their presence is 
usually unsuspected. Thousands of 
them can lodge on a spot no bigger 
than a pin-head, while millions of 
them can be found on the rim of a 
glass which has been in public use 
without complete cleansing. 


Like nearly all great forward move- 
ments for better protection and ccn- 
sequent better public health, the 
movement to outlaw the common 
drinking cup depends on complete 
public support and universal personal 
cooperation. 


Never drink from an unwashed glass. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, President, ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Convention at 


Bigwin 








350 Attend Cunnnttiont 
General Convention 


AT LAKE OF BAYS, ONTARIO 





Commissioner Howard P. Dunham and 
John Marshall Holcombe Are Guests; 


Big Increase in Accident Business 





One of the Connecticut General’s most 
enthusiastic conventions was held this 
week at Bigwin, Lake of Bays, Ontario, 
with about 350 agents, guests and home 
office people in attendance. The con- 
vention was valuable in an educational 
way and also furnished the fieldmen 
plenty of opportunity to enjoy them- 
selves. 

George E. Risley, 


agency secretary, 


was chairman of the conference, while 





ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 


Vice-President Walter I. King was in 
charge of the business meetings. In ad- 
dition to the Connecticut General fam- 
ily, there were present several outside 
guests including Insurance Commission- 
er Howard P. Dunham and Mrs. Dun- 
ham, and John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, and Mrs. Holcombe. 


Sessions Open Tuesday 


President Robert W. Huntington wel- 
comed the conventioners at the opening 
meeting Tuesday morning. He was fol- 
lowed on the program by Vice-President 
King, who delivered the key address of 
the conference, “Our Market Today.” 
After Mr. King’s talk the following men 
spoke: H. T. Bass, Hartford and L. A. 
Moshier, on “Better Prospecting”; J. V. 
Gridley, manager of the Boston office on 


“Better Sales Presentations”; M. D. 
Pomeroy, Springfield, “Better Habits of 
Work”: D. C. Warlow, Philadelphia and 


J. B. Slimm, general agent at Utica on 
“Broader Knowledge of the Business”; 
and F. G. Pierce, manager of the Phila- 
delphia office on “Fundamental Essen- 
tials of the Solicitor Today.” 

Mr. Dunham gave a splendid talk at 
the Wednesday meeting on “The Agent’s 
Opportunity.” The theme of this meet- 
ing was “How to Meet Today’s Market 
Throngh the Presentation of Life Insur- 
ance.” G. C. Yates of Philadelphia then 
spoke on “Insurance as an Investment.” 
A sales demonstration was given by 
E. C. Taylor and G. R. Robson of 
Springfield. “Life Underwriting” was 
then discussed by Vice-President George 
E. Bulkley. Announcement of the com- 
pany’s new retirement’ annuity policy 
was made by E. C. Henderson, actuary. 


Accident Meeting 


_Thursday’s meeting was devoted to ac- 
cident insurance, subject “How to Meet 
Today’s Market Through the Presenta- 


tion of Accident Insurance.” George 
Goodwin, assistant secretary of the ac- 
cident department, spoke on “Program 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters.” F. B. Wilde, sec- 
retary, spoke on “How the Bureau Pro- 
gram applies to Our Company.” G. E. 
Risley, agency secretary, announced the 
winners in the recent accident contest, 
including a Hamilton watch to A. W. 
Russell of the Allen, Russell and Allen 
Agency and a Seth Thomas clock to E. 
H. Carroll of the H. M. Clark Agency 
for paying for the largest and second 
largest amounts of accident premiums re- 
spectively. 

Mr. Holcombe gave a fine address on 
“Net Results—The True Measure of 
Agency Progress.” President Robert 
W. Huntington closed the meeting with 
a few words of farewell. 

George C. Capen, R. E. Larkin, Walker 
Mason, A. R. Anderson, T. P. Rice, G. A. 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Sees Today’s Insurance 
Market as Favorable 


WALTER I. KING’S ADDRESS 





Connecticut General Vice-President Says 
Life Insurance Can Help Country 
Out of Difficulties 
Today’s market for life insurance is 
different from that of two years ago but 
it is a favorable one, declared Walter I. 
King, vice-president of the Connecticut 
General, in his address before the com- 
pany’s convention at Bigwin Island on 
Tuesday of this week. “With the proper 
use of our time we can capitalize on this 
favorable market, increase our sales, and 
thus do our share in bringing prosperity 
back to ourselves and the country,” Mr. 

King said, adding: 
“The greatest cause we have to sell 
insurance lies in the fact that the coun- 
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try needs insurance more today than ever 
before. I know of no one thing that 
has done so much to stabilize this coun- 
try in the past and can do more to help 
it out of present difficulties than life 
insurance, and if it needs life insurance 
it needs you to sell it to them. 


“You have often heard it said during 
the last year that what this country lacks 
is a leader—that executive management 
has failed in its leadership. The trouble 
with this type of thinking lies in the 
fact that when we say it we are looking 
to someone else to do the leading. We 
don’t apply a little self-analysis and see 
whether we are doing all the leading we 
should ourselves. We are always looking 
for a leader who will do something spec- 
tacular, head the procession, when as a 
matter of fact probably the greatest qual- 
ities of leadership are exemplified in 





WALTER I. KING 


woman, who, it is said, can make he 


menfolk do her will without the me 
ever knowing that they are doing it. 


Agents’ Responsibility 


“Now, if this country needs insuranct 
today, where is your leadership if you 
in whose hands the sale of life insur 
ance lies, do not feel the urge to go olf 
and direct the public in the use of li 
insurance in solving their problems 1 
volving their aims, hopes and ambition 

“The first thing you all do in sellin 
insurance is to determine your prospects 
need for insurance. If you are rel 
forced, as you should be, with the get 
eral feeling that the country as a whol 
needs insurance, then the way is mat 
that much easier for you to find th 
specific needs of your client, apply thet 
to the general principle, and make hit : 
feel them more keenly. 

“Your next step is to create a favor 
able mental attitude toward your prope 
sition. In this respect, I feel that " 
has been a long time since the gener# 
mental attitude of the public was FF 
favorably disposed toward insurance aly 
the use of insurance, wherever possible, 
as it is today. ' 


Reasons for Better Attitude 


“There are three reasons why I fe 
that the mental attitude of today’s pb 
lic is favorable for the sale of insurant, 
1. The American public is going to wo" 
to rebuild that which it has lost o”* 
saner and safer basis than ever befott 
2. Life insurance has done so much ' 
ease off the effects of this depress” 
that it stands before the public in a m% 
favorable light than ever before; i 
ready there is evidence that thi publi 
is willing to use life insurance as "FR 
backbone of their rebuilt financial st 
ture. 

“You are dealing today with a § 
but wiser public, a public that rea 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Connecticut General’s 
New Retirement Annuity 


— 











1 ever 
; tha ff UNIT ANNUAL PREMIUMS, $100 
coun- 

> help Actuary E. C. Henderson Announces 
n life New Contract at Company Conven- 
Irance tion This Week 

luring The announcement of a new retire- 
lacks ment annuity by the Connecticut Gen- 
ement eral was an important feature of the 
rouble [> company’s convention at Bigwin Island, 
in the this week. In announcing it, Actuary 
oking JB E. C. Henderson said “We must not 


We overlook the fact, in considering the old 
id see age problem, that there will always be 
ng we an inexhaustible supply of individuals 
yoking J} who are not protected against old age 
spec- under some co-operative group annuity 
1 asa or similar plan... . The three essentials 
- qual- of a perfect retirement plan—systematic 
ed in saving, security and restricted use of 

principal after retirement—can be pro- 
vided best by life insurance companies.” 
The new contract is written to pro- 
vide automatically a retirement income 
at age 65 for men and age 60 for women, 
but the annuitant at any time before re- 
ceiving the first income payment may 
elect any other age between 50 and 70 
for retirement. Automatic retirement at 
65—or 60—is by means of a regular life 
annuity under which all benefits termi- 
nate immediately on death occurring 
after the income commences. Before re- 
ceiving the first income payment, how- 
ever, the annuitant may elect a refund 
annuity instead of a regular life an- 
nuity. 








An Income for Life 


This refund annuity provides an in- 
come for life and in addition, in event 
of early death after income payments 
commence, continues the income to the 
beneficiary until the total income paid 
to the annuitant and beneficiary amounts 
to the cash value available to the annu- 
itant at the retirement age. If a differ- 
ent retirement age from 65—or 60—is 
selected, the annuitant may also choose 
between the regular life annuity and the 
. menfee tefund annuity. The income provided is 
it. |e) Payable monthly, the due date of the 

> first payment being the contract anni- 
» versary nearest the retirement age se- 
lected. 


urance fe , 
f youfee lhe contract is based upon a unit an- 
insurf. "ual premium of $100 regardless of sex 
oo ote Of age. The premium is payable each 
of liege Year until the retirement age. The mini- 
ms if Mum policy which will be issued is one 
ition’. requiring an annual premium of $25. 
selling Premiums may be paid semi-annually, 
spect’ quarterly, or monthly, provided each in- 
ai stalment payment is at, least $12.50. The 
a contract will be issued with disability. 
whol : Group Pension Plans 
re“ : Ps was also announced at the conven- 
then a this week by Secretary Frazar B. 
- hit ilde that the company will issue group 
. >» Pension plans. These round out the Con- 
favor aa General’s program for employes 
ree ” including group life and group 
that i! “S ness_ and accident insurance. 
venefil Stressing the long-standing and urgent 
os a need for definite provision for old age 
pes and fa and the pressure now being brought to 
sible bear on state legislatures to provide re- 
Ossi" Ea lief, Mr. Wilde stated that the whole 
€conomic and social structure of the 


. country requires a solution of the old 
age problem other than the one for which 


c 
2 o Re country now appears to be heading. 
irance ance yeni plans underwritten by insur- 
5 work the Patina he said, are not only 
+ ona " rom but they preserve the in- 
nefore: pendence and self-reliance of pension- 





uch {0 ers having no element of philanthropy 





in them, the employer’s contribution to 







ressid! i i 

a mot = cost of the pension being a part of 
p Ah € wage contract. 

publit 
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J. W. NEWBERN GENERAL AGENT 
John W. Newbern, well known in Okla- 









sadder oo life insurance circles, has been ap- 
realizt Oklnk general agent for the state of 





f ahoma by Northwestern National Life 
0 Minneapolis, 








Dunham Severely Scores 
Twisting and Rebating 


PLANS FIGHT IN CONNECTICUT 





Tells Connecticut General Agents that 
Depression Has Been Responsible 
for Unethical Practices 





The practices of twisting and rebating 
were severely scored by Howard P. Dun- 
ham, insurance commissioner of Connec- 
ticut, in his address on Wednesday be- 
fore the Connecticut General Life con- 
vention at Bigwin Island, Ontario. Mr. 
Dunham declared that the business de- 
pression and the terrific competition for 
business are responsible for an intensifi- 
cation of unethical practices, and le 
served warning that he intends driving 
out of the business in Connecticut any 
agents who are resorting to these meth- 
ods of getting business. 

“Twisting and rebating, like the poor, 
are always with us,” said Commissioner 
Dunham. “But from reports reaching 
me it would seem that the depression has 
made them greater evils than ever before 
despite the existence of laws against 
these practices. We are all aware that 
in times like these standards of ethics 
are likely to decline. In the scramble 
for business, in the fight for existence, 
some persons dull their consciences and 
excuse their evil practices with the 
thought that the end justifies the means. 

“The end never justifies the means if 
someone else stands to suffer. Twisting 
always means a Joss to the policyholder 
who foolishly follows the urging of an 
unscrupulous agent and lapses one policy 
in favor of one in another company. And 
rebaters do the insurance business no 
end of harm. These evils flourish now 
to a greater extent than during times 
of prosperity because of the readiness 
of many individuals to get easy money 
without giving serious thought to the 
ultimate consequences. Thus to get pos- 
sibly a few hundred dollars, some policy- 
holders are induced to give up policies 
they have held for years in favor of 
new policies that in the end will cost 
them more. 

“The insurance companies can and 
should strike the greatest blow at these 
evils. When they have reason to believe 
twisting is being practiced, they should 
deal with the agent in summary fashion. 
An agent who stoops to unethical prac- 
tices cannot always be depended upon 
to play fair with his company.” 











insurance business. 


your experience. 


110 Fulton Street 





“NOTHING SUCCEEDS 
LIKE SUCCESS” 


We need a branch manager. He must have 
had a thorough selling experience in the life 
He must believe, or 
know, he has managerial ability. Your reply 
will go to one of the leading life insurance 


agencies. Write giving us full particulars of 


Address, Box RBC 


The Eastern Underwriter 





New York 

















King’s Address 


(Continued from Page 6) 


that real profits come not from specula- 
tion but from work and energy expend- 
ed. You are dealing with a public that 
is enthusiastically going back to work, 
that is more careful of the money it 
spends, but which in many instances has 


much less money to spend. The money 
it does spend, however, is being spent 
more wisely, with a keener eye to safety 
but with a well thought out program for 
future protection. Such an attitude is 
much more favorable toward the real 
development of life insurance than we 
found in the speculation era of 1928, 
and gives us good reason for being op- 
timistic about our ability to step in and 
make the public more insurance minded.” 





his estate. 


earning power. 


A New Sales Aid to Underwriters 


The Chatham Phenix Estate Income Recorder is a new device which will 
show your prospect at a glance the following important facts regarding 


1. The monthly income from his estate after shrinkage. 
2. The monthly income his present insurance will provide. 
3. The amount of new insurance needed to offset shrinkage and lost 


The Estate Income Recorder will gain and hold your prospect’s interest 
and enable you to present your sales story in an effective and graphic way. 
We will be glad to send the Estate Income Recorder upon request. 








CHATHAM PHENIX = 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Established 1812 


Main Office—149 Broadway—15 Convenient Branches 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $30,000,000 


| CHATHAM 
pHENIx 
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A COMPLETE KIT 
FOR THE LIVE SALESMAN 























A modern, up-to-date policy contract for every type of 
prospect—Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary 
Savings. A multiple line that makes selling both profitable 


and pleasing. 


The Moslic line includes Juvenile Policies with insured 
premium feature; New Family Income Policy; Educational 
Policies; Insurance with income; Old Age Endowments, and 


many others equally attractive. 


Representatives of the Missouri State Life enjoy the hearty 
cooperation and assistance of a thoroughly organized Field 
Service Department, and the Company,s Producer’s Clubs 
are a constant source of inspiration and inducement to 


j increasing success. 


With Home Office in St. Louis, “the City Surrounded by 


the United States”, prompt, efficient underwriting and 





Agency service is assured. 


A Billion and a Quarter of Insurance in Force 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Mathus Writes Another 
Bright Sales Volume 


FIFTY INTERVIEWS/FIFTY SALES 





Connecticut Mutual’s Editor of Publica- 
tions Does Book In Dialogue; Intro- 
duction by J. A. Stevenson 





Kenilworth H. Mathus, talented editor 
of publications for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, has written another life insur- 
ance salesmanship book, “Fifty Inter- 
views /Fifty Sales” as a fitting compan- 
ion volume to his “The Eyes Have It, In 
Selling Life Insurance,” which proved to 
be one of the best sellers of insurance 
literature in 1929. 

An unusual feature is that the new 
book is in dialogue throughout, even the 
introduction, written by John A. Steven- 
son, vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life, following this interesting and 
rather unusual treatment. 

A glance at the chapter headings gives 


' some idea of the broad and _ practical 


scope of the volume, and its applicability 
to present-day selling conditions: Selling 
Family Income; Selling Retirement In- 


' come; Selling Life Insurance as an In- 
| vestment; Selling for Special Needs (re- 
) adjustment, clean-up, Christmas, educa- 


tional, etc.); General Canvassing; Sell- 


' ing at the Younger Ages: Selling the 


| Professional Man; 


Selling Life Insur- 


» ance as Protection; Answering Objec- 
§ tions; Keeping Business In Force (a 
) topic of especial interest today); Utiliz- 


ing Life Insurance Trusts; Selling Life 


| Insurance Through Programming; and 


Selling Business Insurance. All of these 


© presentations are in playlet or dialogue 


form. 


Mr. Stevenson, in the introduction, 


' makes some interesting observations on 


© tions. 


the value of organized sales presenta- 
He believes in them, he says, 


| “just as thoroughly as I believe in draw- 
» ing up a plan for a house before start- 


Be BION sai 


Te ee eS 


2 ta ie 


» ing to build it, and for the same reason. 


You have a definite picture before you 
of what you want to accomplish. You 


_ don’t have to stop and consider what to 


do next at every step.” 





UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT MEET 





White Mountain Club Meets at Com- 
pany’s Home Office; Well Known 
Speakers on Program 
The sixteenth annual White Mountain 
Club convention of the United Life & 
Accident of Concord, N. H., was held 


» at the home office August 24 and 25. 


© Fifty 


field representatives attended. 


) Those leading the field for the year were: 
© president, George L. Jordan, Kingston, 
y N.C.; vice-president, Joseph Rudy, Hart- 
» ford, Conn., and secretary, Joseph B. 






» Helfer, Newark. 


Among the speakers at the convention 


| were the following: President Robert J. 
| Merrill; John E. Sullivan, insurance 


> commissioner of New Hampshire; Wal- 
5 lace N. Watson, manager, Phoenix Mu- 
| tual; Wendell P. Coler, secretary and 

actuary, American Life Convention; and 


pint raha ab 


Pk, 


Harold P. Cooley, director of sales, New 
England Mutuai. 





J. A. MUELLER DIES 
_Jacob A. Mueller, 53 years old, a re- 
tired employe of the Prudential, died 
last week at his home, 772 South Nine- 
teenth Street, Newark, after a long ill- 
ness. A life-long resident’ of Newark, 
he had been employed by the Prudential 
or thirty-five years. He is survived by 
4 wife, one son and a daughter. 
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CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 





ZIMMERMAN NEWARK MANAGER 





Frazer Agency Manager To Take Over 
Connecticut Mutual’s Newark Agency; 

S. R. Rote Assistant General Agent 

Effective September 15, Charles J. Zim- 
merman, agency manager of the Frazer 
Agency of the ‘Connecticut Mutual in 
New York City, will take charge of the 
company’s agency in Newark, N. J. He 
will succeed Stuart B. Rote, who wishes 
to devote more time to personal produc- 
tion. Mr. Rote has represented the Hart- 
ford company in Newark and vicinity 
for almost fourteen years. He will con- 
tinue with the Newark organization as 
associate general agent. 

Mr. Zimmerman is well known to the life 
insurance fraternity of New York City. 
His first connection with the life insur- 
ance business was as executive secretary 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City. He was a classmate at 
Dartmouth of Fred P. McKenzie, assist- 
ant trust officer of the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust, New York. As a personal 
producer and an agency manager he has 
made a distinct success. After graduat- 
ing as an honor student from Dartmouth 


in 1923 Mr. Zimmerman attended TFuck~ 


School of Business Administration from 
which he has the degree of master of 
commercial science. 

Shortly after joining the Fraser agency 
in 1926 he was made a supervisor. In 
1928 he was appointed manager of the 
Bridgeport branch of the agency where 
he set a new production record for the 
office. He returned to the head office of 
the Fraser agency in 1930 as agency 
manager in charge of full time produc- 
tion. In addition to his supervisory du- 
ties Mr. Zimmerman produced well over 
a quarter of a million of business each 
year. He recently passed the examina- 
tion for Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Mr. Rote, who has had wide and varied 
experience in the business, began his in- 
surance career as an agent with the Ed- 
ward A. Woods agency of the Equitable 
Society in Pittsburgh. 
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A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of AMERICA 

Jersey City 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 


New Jersey 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR GOAL? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a 
company having a reputation of 
more than half a century of fair 
dealing? Is it to make a live and 
let live contract with a company 
offering close Head Office coopera- 
tion, modern policy forms and a 
successful lead service? 
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Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has 
more than $425,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 
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Low Rate Life 


Retirement Income 


Family Income 
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Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 


Contract” 
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Sell Them A 
Retirement Annuity 


Everybody is looking for a safe investment. The 
market for a first rate annuity is broad and active. 


The new Connecticut General Retirement 
Annuity combines the ‘best features of earlier 
forms: retirement age to be elected when the time 
approaches; liberal cash values for those who de- ’ 
cide to discontinue their investment programs; a 
generous death benefit and a refund option for the 
beneficiary. Disability protection obtainable upon 
medical examination. 


For further information, rates, proposal and 
advertising, call our local office or address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


To help prevent 


In Regard lapses make a month- 
To ly list of premiums 
Premiums due and watch each 


one of them, says 
Francis E. Welch of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, writing in Conmutopics. “Do not 
of grace but leave the 
impression that premiums should be paid 


stress the days 


on or before the date due. Arrange pre- 
miums to come due at some favorable 
time for the policyholder—not when he 
has a lot of other bills due, and not at a 
time to suit yourself, no matter how 
badly you want the commission. 

“Some lapses are due to high pressure, 
overloading and “passing the hat” form 
of sales. A plan to fill a need after a 
heart-to-heart ‘talk with the prospects 
will usually stick and these policyholders 
are an agent’s greatest asset for future 
cultivation. In my own experience I 
found that 30% of last year’s business 
came from my own old policyholders and 
15% from direct leads furnished by them 
—a total of 45%!” : 


* * * 


“T have seen many 


It’s The agents lured to what 
Cultivation they thought were 
That Counts greener pastures,” 

says Charles H. 


Langmuir, a vice-president of the New 
York Life, writing in the companv’s 
agency bulletin. “Some have failed, some 
eventually succeeded,” he says, “but in 
every case it took years to get back to 
or beyond where they were when they 
left their home place. . 

“An agent in a small town is often in- 
clined to envy the city or large-town 
man, thinking he has greater opportuni- 
ties and more prospects, but it doesn’t 
seem to pan out that way in results. If 
you have a garden you can grow’ more 
beans and strawberries and tomatoes on 
a quarter acre, properly cultivated and 
attended to, than a careless gardner can 
grow on twice the space.. It’s not the 
size of your town or territory, it’s the 
intensive cultivation which you apply to 
it that makes it productive. 

“Again and again we find agents in 
large cities paying for nowhere near as 
much as others in cities one-tenth the 
size, and agents in territories containing 
only a few thousand people leading whole 
departments of the New York Life in 
which are cities with fifty times the pop- 
ulation. Who, for example, are the two 
greatest writers of applications for this 
company, as shown by the returns for 
the year 1930? They are Fred A. Ham- 
merquist of Rapid City, S. D., doing busi- 
ness in and about a town of but 10,000 
population, and Wm. J. Lucas of Mitch- 
ell, S. D., a town of not even 8,000 popu- 
lation. Here are the paid results of their 
cultivation in 1930: Mr. Hammerquist, 
542 applications for a total of $709,870; 
and Mr. Lucas, 361, for $566,934. In fact, 
four out of the first five company lead- 
ers on applications in 1930 secured their 
business in small communities.” 





It should be a 


Your a source of satisfac- 
Assistant tion to life underwrit- 
Salesmen ers to realize that 


educational influences 
are constantly at work bringing the value 
and need of life insurance to the atten- 
tion ‘of the public, comments the Illinois 
Life Bulletin. 

Do we properly realize the value of 
some of the influences which are aiding 
our cause? asks the Bulletin. Take for 
example the publicity given life in®urance 


. by many of our leading magazines—par- 


ticularly farm periodicals. Space in edi- 


torial columns which could not be bought 
for any amount of money has been gen- 
erously and helpfully devoted to the sub- 
ject of life insurance. Articles, editorials 
and occasionally fiction throw the spot- 
light upon the virtues of life insurance. 
This unbiased, unsolicited and unpaid for 
publicity is of inestimable worth to us 
in the business. 

Then, too, the daily press has been of 
creat assistance in informing readers of 
the value of life insurance. Some news- 
papers have insurance columns devoted 
to news of the business plus editorial 
comment. Every now and then a news 
story telling of the death of some promi- 
nent person will mention that a goodly 
share of the estate comes from the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance. 

Local publications, lodge _ bulletins, 
school papers, club and association or- 
gans, and many miscellaneous periodicals 
from time to time carry messages bene- 
ficial to the life insurance business. 

In addition to these printed testimo- 
nials consider the unmeasurable amount 
of verbal endorsing which life insurance 
receives every day from satisfied policy- 
holders and grateful beneficiaries. Look 
upon these influences as assistant sales- 
men! They are helping you in your 
work. You may find evidence of their 
effectiveness in the general attitude of 
the public toward the institution of life 
insurance. 


x * x 
As we take stock 
One of the factors which 


Sales Factor make selling today a 
Hasn’t Changed hard job, we must not 
overlook the © favor- 
able factors, comments the Reliance Life 
Bulletin. Foremost among them is a 
man’s love for his family. That biggest 
of all assets still remains, an asset from 
which spring and will spring millions of 
dollars of protection, no matter how dark 
business clouds become. 

Listen to this opening paragraph of a 
recent insurance ad: “Rich man, poor 
man, beggar man—what has wealth to do 
with it? A man’s most precious posses- 
sion is his family. A man’s greatest hap- 
piness is the thought that his loved ones 
always will have a comfortable living.” 
And listen to Roger B. Hull: “The in- 
nermost shrine of American life is the 
home.” This best of assets still remains. 















Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 














ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,6079.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 

















































Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 
field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 















































The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
[- language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of lif2 insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street 


President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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Fidelity Mutual Plans 
Outstanding Convention 


COLORADO SPRINGS, NEXT WEEK 





President Talbot and Vice-President 
Sykes to Take Active Part 
in Proceedings 





Fidelity Mutual Life leaders from all 
parts of the country will gather at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Tuesday of next week for the com- 
pany’s annual convention. More than or- 
dinary interest has attached to this year’s 
convention and a splendid program has 
been planned. 

Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, will formally open 
the convention on Tuesday morning. A 
word of greeting will be extended by 
President Walter LeMar Talbot, and the 
Leaders’ Club officers will then be in- 
stalled. Other features of the Tuesday 
session will be “A Plain Talk to Fidelity 
Agents,” by Maurice Strass of Newark; 
and a sales demonstration, “Where Will 
You Put Your Money?” by A. E. Mc- 
Elroy and Paul Wechsler of Philadelphia. 

Discussions of the art of organized 
prospecting by Fred Poe, Little Rock, 
and J. H. Brennan of Chicago, will open 
the Wednesday morning meeting. Other 
highlights of the program will be an ad- 
dress on “Organized Sales Talks,” by L. 
A. Cerf, Jr., of New York City; a talk 
on “Underwriting,” by Dr. Joseph L. 
Siner, medical director; and a discussion 
of how life insurance defeats depression, 
by J. B. Campell of St. Louis. 

The speakers at the Thursday sessions 
will include Irvin Bendiner of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, M. G. Perry and 
T. M. Green of Baltimore, in a sales de- 
monstration, and Agents A. N. Anderson, 
J.C. Hupp, S. M. Klien, F. E. Rochester, 
E. B. Stirdivant and H. J. Wilhelm in 
rapid-fire talks. C. T. Feddeman, who has 
been handling the conservation work for 
the company, will talk to the agents on 
this subject 

Other outstanding features of the pro- 
gram will be a round table discussion on 
new business selection on Wednesday 
evening, and the awards for meritorious 
production performance by Vice-Presi- 
dent Sykes at the closing session on 
Thursday. Mr. Sykes will present the 
President’s Trophy, the Heron Trophy, 
and various App-a-Week awards. 





INSURING YOUNG CHILDREN 
Minnesota Mutual Offering Four New 

Contracts for Children, Aged One 

Day to Ten Years 

A new line of policies for children has 
been launched by the Minnesota Mutual 
Life. The company will issue policies 
on the lives of children from age one 
day to ten years on the following plans: 
Child’s Twenty Payment Endowment at 
Age 85, Child’s Twenty Year Endowment, 
Child’s Endowment at Age 18, and 
Child’s Endowment Exchangeable with 
Return of Premiums. 

So-called “Payor Insurance” may be 
added at a slight additional premium to 
these forms or to any regular policy 
issued on a minor under twenty years of 
age, provided the policy does not con- 
tain disability or double indemnity fea- 
tures. This is a provision for waiver of 
future premiums in event of the death 
or disability before age sixty of the per- 
Son paying the premiums, provided such 
death or disability occurs before the 
child becomes thirty years of age near- 
est_ birthday. 

he Exchangeable Endowment forms 
Provide in event of death for the return 
ot the premiums paid with 3%4% com- 
a interest. Under the other plans 
i full face amount is payable on poli- 
“oe ai at age five and over, nearest 

4 ay. At the lower ages, a graded 

cath benefit is payable. The company 
be consider a maximum of $2,000 on 
Pg hp under twelve months of age, 

$5,000 from ages one to ten. 


More Need For Business 
Insurance Than Ever 

DR. C. J. ROCKWELL’S ADDRESS 
Tells Provident Mutual Agents Ten- 


dency to Operate on Small Inven- 
tories Increases Need 








In the creation of an estate, there are 
three characteristics of life insurance 
which particularly interest the individual 
today, said Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, di- 
rector of the Rockwell School of Life 
Insurance at Chicago, in addressing the 
Provident Mutual’s agency convention at 
Bigwin Inn, Canada, last week. These 
are: the peculiar inclusiveness of life 
insurance, the character of the invest- 
ment and the elements of satisfaction to 
the buyer himself: Continuing, Dr. Rock- 
well gave some pertinent tips on business 
insurance: 

“With the present tendency of almost 
all businesses to operate on small inven- 
tories there is probably more need for 
business life insurance than ever before. 
In spite of the growing popularity of 
corporations, the great majority of busi- 
ness ventures still fall within the two 
classes of individual proprietorship and 
ownerships of two or three members. Be- 
cause of the smaller size and rather co- 
hesive character of these concerns their 
owners do not appreciate the problems 
that their heirs, executors or surviving 
associates-must face. 

“This is not at all surprising when 
one remembers that these ventures were 
planned with an eye to succss and with- 
out thought of failure. It remains for 
the life underwriter to view the situation 
negatively, presenting the problems at- 
tending upon the dissolution of the busi- 
ness associations. 

“The great majority of the ordinary 
business enterprises are conducted for 
the creation of an income for the family 
which the liquidation value or the part- 
nership purchase price would not replace. 
To these more business insurance could 
then be sold in terms of the various 
social problems which must be eventu- 
ally faced than because of the legal com- 
plication of ownership or the commercial 
problems of operation. With this type of 
an organization it is important and per- 
haps of more interest to build up both 
the volume and income production of the 
business interest of the deceased than as 
to merely assist the survivor to purchase. 
The closer we relate the business of the 
family’s interest, the more life insurance 
shall we be able to place with the own- 
ers of this type of business houses.” 





NEW AGENCY DOES WELL 


Abe Goldstein, Bankers National Life, 
Hartford, On Way to $3,000,000 





in Force 
The Abe Goldstein Agency of the 
Bankers National Life, Jersey City, 


N. J., was started a little more than a 
year ago. The start was from scratch. 
The agency now has more than $2,000,000 
insurance in force. 

An anniversary drive was held about 
six weeks ago and was a success. Among 
cases sold was a good sized group placed 
by Harry Christensen. 

The office is at 54 Church Street, Hart- 
ford. 





$1 TO HEAR DR. HUEBNER 


Dr. S. S. Huebner discussed “The New 
Era in Life Underwriting,” in the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, September 1. It 
was under the auspices of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Los Angeles 
which had scheduled a Fiesta program. 
Admission fee was $1. In addition to 
the lecture there were such entertain- 
ment as Spanish songs and dances. 





Lloyd T. Binford, president of the Col- 
umbian Mutual Life, Memphis, has re- 
turned from Europe. 
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“Headquarters for 
Salary Savings 
Systems 











The incoln National Life Insurance 
fompany, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

















What Is The Real Answer? 


The Agents Association of The Northwestern Mu:ual Life Insurance 
Company held its 55th annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 20-23, 
1931, and 839 agents were present—a record-breaking attendance. 


From 11 states, with the largest attendance, 709 representatives traveled 
an average of 200 miles each way. From 10 other states, 89 agents journeyed 
an average of 550 miles each way, and from the remaining 14 states, 41 agents 
came a distance averaging 1000 miles each way. 


These facts are interesting, but they become ASTONISHING when it 
is known that each representative TRAVELED ENTIRELY AT HIS OWN 
EXPENSE, AND PAID HIS OWN HOTEL AND OTHER BILLS, AT AN 


‘ AGGREGATE COST APPROXIMATING $40,000. Besides, most of these 


men gave up at least five days’ working time, in addition to the money outlay. 


NOT A DOLLAR OF THIS MONEY WAS PAID, OR CONTRIB- 
UTED, BY THE COMPANY. 


These meetings engender enthusiasm, they cultivate an institutional spirit, 
they humanize the relationships between Home Office and field, they fami‘iazize 
agents with Home Office functions, and they offer a wholesale exchange of 
sales ideas, but do all such considerations sufficiently explain why men will 
travel many miles, pay all their own expenses, and spend a lot of time simply 
to get the benefits here outlined? What is the explanation? 


The real answer is found in the Company itself. It stimulates loyalty, 


and LOYALTY CANNOT BE PURCHASED with complimentary meetings, 
junkets or prizes. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Macaulay Sees Currency 
Hoarding on Huge Scale 


SAYS 





IT’S HURTING BUSINESS 





Puts Amount at $850,000,000 That People 
Have Locked in Safety 
Boxes 





The people of this country are hoard- 
ing currency on a huge scale, much of 
it locked in safety deposit boxes because 
they have become alarmed by the bank 
failures of the past couple of years. T. 
B. Macaulay, president of the Sun Life 
of Canada, puts the amount of currency 
so hoarded at $850,000,000 and he says 
the amount is being added to each week. 

“It is extraordinary,” he says, “what 
vast sums are being swallowed up by the 
hoarders and made useless for business 
purposes. ‘Last week, according to bank- 
ing returns, $98,000,000 in new currency 
had to be issued in the United States. 
Each week other large sums are issued. 

“There was no business revival to jus- 
tify the issuance of these new bills,” he 
says. “It merely meant that money was 
being hoarded, lost to the world like 
buried gold.” 

To increase credits in the United States 
as an offset to the hoarding, Mr. Macau- 
lay proposes that the Federal Reserve 
System of the United States, holding, as 
it does, vastly larger quantities of gold 
than are necessary to secure legally its 
obligations, should purchase government 
bonds in the open market. Such pur- 
chases, under American banking laws, 
Mr. Macaulay points out, would make 
available commercial credits up to ten 
times the amount of the gold released 
by the Federal Reserve System. As bus- 
iness revived, he says, hoarders would 
regain confidence in banks and invest- 
ments and a flood of money would once 
more appear and then prosperity would 
be inevitable. 

NEBRASKA GENERAL AGENT 

Lyle McGill has been appointed a gen- 
eral agent for the Reserve Loan Life in 
Nebraska. 


Impairment Report 
(Continued from Page 1) 


volume, is not intended for use by com- 
panies in calculating premiums and re- 
serves. 

Heart Mortality High 


Among the most important disclosures 
in the current impairment study is that 
mortality experienced through organic 
heart murmurs and through high blood 
pressures has been higher than antici- 
pated, transcending ratings wich have 
been in effect. It is thus apparent that 
ratings in the future will probably have 
to be made higher in these classes. Re- 
spiratory impairments, in contrast, tend- 
ed to decline, the mortality being better 
than had been expected, so that ratings 
in this class will probably be made less 
severe in the future. 

In the study which was made of height 
and weight, much new material was in- 
cluded dealing with the younger age 
group from age 10 to 14, a group which 
was not considered heretofore. The new 
material at these ages tended to confirm 
the characteristics of the ungraded at 
ages 15 to 19 and the facts are presented 
for both these age-groups. 

The committees showed interest in the 
question of the average height of males. 
It was confronted by the fact that the 
average height seemed to be slightly less 
than the corresponding figures at the 
same ages in the Medico-Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation, whereas the general 
impression was that the height would be 
somewhat greater. In a study, for ex- 
ample, of the sons of Harvard graduates, 
it was found recently that they were on 
the average one and one-third inches 
taller than their fathers were at an age 
one year older, and that their weight was 
eight pounds greater. 

Little Change in Heights 

From the complete data, the committee 
found the average height to be but 7/100 
of as inch greater than the findings of 
twenty years ago, thus differing from the 
Harvard data which covered, of course, a 
more restricted classification. 

The members of the joint committee 


Conn. General Meet 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Bredehoft, R. V. Farrell, G. M. Day, W. 
H. Flanigan, C. C. Payson, F. J. Parker, 
E. C. Taylor, E. S. Hildebrand, K. S. 
Kirkby, C. B. Phillips and F. F. Car- 
penter were in charge of the golf, ten- 
nis, yachting, canoeing, swimming, sail- 
ing, bowling on the green, horseshoe 
pitching, dancing and impromptu enter- 
tainment. 

Considerable interest was evidenced in 
the report made by Mr. Risley, who told 
the results of the company’s accident 
contest which ran from April 1 to Au- 
gust 1. Paid accident premiums showed 
an increase of 43% over the same period 
last year. Increased production was at- 
tributed largely to the reception given 
the company’s new reimbursement con- 
tracts by both agents and public. In 
order to stimulate interest in the new 
contracts the company gave extra credit 
for sales on this form. In total credits 
for the contest, Goulden, Woodward, 
Cook and Gudeon of New York City was 
the leading agency, and H. A. Gilman of 
New York, the leading agent. 





GUARDIAN PRODUCTION UP _ 

The Guardian Life showed a gain 
in written and issued business last 
month over August of last year. 








have asked their companies to contribute 
to an investigation into the mortality 
among policies for large amounts which 
will involve furnishing cards with the 
named insured under all policies for 
$50,000 or more on one life. This is to 
appear within a few months in a new 
volume along with the opinion of the 
committee as to ratings for medical im- 
pairments. 


J. A. MCNULTY APPOINTMENT 


John A. McNulty, Prudential manager, 
has been appointed chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Business Conduct of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City, by President Clancy D. Connell, 
Mr. McNulty fills the vacancy left by the 
death of E. G. McWilliam, Penn Mutual 
general agent. 





MAKE APP-A-WEEK RECORDS 


Two Northwestern National Life 
agents, David Ward and G. E. Gustafson 
of the White & Odell agency of Minne- 
apolis, were recently awarded cash 
prizes by the company for long member- 
ship in the company’s App-A-Week 
Club. Mr. Ward ended his sixth year 
of consistent weekly production August 
7, and Mr. Gustafson his third, 





JOINS ROYAL UNION LIFE 

H. W. Shafer, formerly secretary of 
the Universal Life of St. Louis, has 
joined the Royal Union Life as_ first 
assistant secretary in charge of the com- 
pany’s policy loan department. He has 
had considerable life insurance experi- 
ence. 





E. W. OWEN BACK FROM ABROAD 

Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life manager 
in Detroit, has returned from Europe. He 
played golf in Switzerland where he 


made a hole in one. 









HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 






Omaha 



























































NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, NON-PRORATA- 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH- 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in’ the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 
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UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 


A Vigorous 
Membership... 



























Although the New England Mu- 
tual has been underwriting lives 
continuously since 1843, the 
vigor of its membership is main- 
tained by the influx of healthy 
young lives. 

More than half of the new Poli- 


cyholders last year were between 
the ages of 22 and 37. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 


Boston, Mass. 

















GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 
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Guardian Life Launches 
Special Income Annuity 


NO LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED 





An Investment Plan With Safety of 
Insurance; Three Methods of 
Income Payment 
An attractive retirement contract, nam- 
ed the “Special Income Annuity,” was 
launched this week by the Guardian Life. 
The company announces that it feels that 
this as a most effective answer to the 
public’s growing desire for an investment 
or income plan with all the safety of 

life insurance. 
The new annuity contract is described 
as in no sense life insurance. Its purpose 


is to provide a retirement life income be-' 


ginning at age fifty, fifty-five, sixty or 
sixty-five (or in case of total and per- 
manent disability occuring before the re- 
tirement age). No medical examination 
is required unless the disability provision 
is applied for. Premiums are participat- 
ing. The new form is issued on two 
basic unit plans; in units of $100 pre- 
mium annually, and in units of $10 retire- 
ment income monthly. 

The contract provides three methods 
of income payment: Option A—120 
months certain—monthly life income be- 
ginning at age fifty, fifty-five, sixty or 
sixty-five, payable for 120 months certain, 
participating during “certain” period; at 
death during “certain” period, and de- 
ficit under 120 payments commutable and 
payable to beneficiary. Option B—cash 
refund basis—monthly life income begin- 
ning at ages as above; income non-parti- 
cipating; if at death of annuitant the 
monthiy income payments already made 
do not at least equal the cash value at 
the time the monthly income payments 
begin, balance is payable to the benefi- 


 ciary. Option C—no refund—monthly life 


income beginning at same ages, some- 
what larger than under options A and B, 
but with no return at death of the an- 


© nuitant after the retirement age chosen. 


Five Classes of Prospects 


_ The Guardian points out to its agents 
in announcing the contract that there are 
five classes of prospects to whose needs 
the annuity is particularly well suited: 

1—Persons who do not, and know that 
they will not, need any life insurance. 

2—Those who already have all the life 
insurance they need. 

3—People of large means. 

4—People (especially women) who are 
averse to being examined. 

5—Those who are not physically quali- 
fied for life insurance. 

Total and permanent disability bene- 
fits, either premium waiver alone or pre- 
mium waiver and disability annuity, may 
be included in the special income an- 
nuity, subject to evidence of insur- 
ability. The monthly disability income 
Provided will be equal to the monthly 


' Income specified on the face of the con- 


tract for the life income “120 Payments 
Certain” basis. A regular medical exam- 


> ination and inspection report are requir- 


ed. No disability income will be granted 
In excess of $250.00 a month. 


ATTENTION—SUPERVISORS! 








Special Session for Life Supervisors Will 
Be Feature of National Asso- 
tion Convention 


One of the innovations of this year’s 
Convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, to be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 23-25, will be a meeting for su- 
Pervisors. It will be held Thursday af- 
ternoon, September 24, following a Dutch 
uncheon, 
pRobert N. Waddell, president of the 
ittsburgh Association, will open the 
cde The scheduled speakers in- 
th €: Max Stevenson, chairman of 

€ Pittsburgh Supervisors’ Committee: 
mt es J. Zimmerman, newly appointed 
Enea Mutual manager in Newark; 
‘. Pi, Johnson, Penn Mutual supervisor 
ae ittsburgh, and Walter Boireau, 
St cy supervisor, Wrenn Agency of the 

ate Mutual in Chicago. 


Keane-Patterson Gain 
50% Month of August 


AHEAD FOR YEAR TO DATE ALSO 








New York Agency Doubles Last Year’s 
Business and Gains 7% for Year 
to Date 





With the production of most general 
agencies off from the figures of a year 
ago, the record of the Keane-Patterson 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in New York is all the more remarkable 
because this organization shows an in- 
crease for the year to date and an amaz- 
ing gain for August. The August pro- 
duction was 50% ahead of August, 1930. 
The increase for the eight months of 
the year over the same period of 1930 
was 7%, which in itself is an achieve- 
ment. 

The Keane-Patterson agency produc- 
tion figures for the eight months’ period 
were: 1931, $12,619,647; 1930 (eight 
months), $11,807,743. The August, 1931, 
business totaled $1,204,140 and that for 
August, 1930, $793,404. 

The Keane-Patterson agency has four 
branches. The head office is at 225 West 
Thirty-fourth Street. There are branches 
at 225 Broadway and 60 John Street and 
another at 226 Main Street, White Plains. 





CONNECTICUT FRATERNALS GAIN 





Commissioner Dunham’s Report Shows 
Five Home Societies Gain While 
Forty-four Outsiders Lose 


The five national fraternal benefit so- 
cieties having their main offices in Con- 
necticut experienced gains in member- 
ship and in insurance in rorce in 1930, 
while the forty-four other national so- 
cieties licensed to do business in the 
state lost in membership and in insur- 
ance in force, according to the recent 
report of Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham. 

The Connecticut societies, all of which 
showed gains, are: Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, New Haven; First 
Slovak Wreath of the Free Eagle, 
Bridgeport; Hungarian Aid Association 
of America, Bridgeport; Knights of Co- 
lumbus, New Haven, and the Rakoczi, 
Hungarian Sick Benefit Society, Bridge- 
port. Their memberships gained from 
277,788 on December 31, 1929, to 294,474 
on December 31, 1930, and their insur- 
ance increased from $309,905,331 to $324,- 
330.024 during the same period. 

The societies having the largest mem- 
herships in Connecticut on December 31, 
1930, and their insurance in force in this 
state, respectively, were as_ follows: 


Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn.,- 


8 890, $9.069,936; Polish National Alliance 
of the United States, Chicago, Illinois. 
7.291, $4,345,650; Modern Woodmen of 
America, Rock Island, Illinois, 6,318, $7,- 
776050: Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amer- 
iaque, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 5,588, 
$2 855.700; Polish Roman Catholic. Union 
of America, Chicago, Illinois, 5.465, $3.- 
799,784; The Rakoczi Hungarian Sick 
Benefit Society, Bridgeport, Conn., 4,603, 
$4,601,900. 





PUSHING ILLINOIS BUSINESS 





American Bankers Appoints Five Super- 
visors in Illinois Territory to 
Develop State 

A more intensive development of busi- 
ness in the state of Illinois will be under- 
taken by the American Bankers Insur- 
ance Co., of Jacksonville, Ill. A confer- 
ence of all the company’s general agents 
in the state was held recently at the 
home office and a plan laid out. 

Under this plan the state is divided 
into five districts exclusive of Chicago 
and a supervisor has been appointed for 
each district. These include: L. T. Kin- 
sella, Louis Hoffman, F. P. Thixton, R. 


P. Killebrew and Thomas Sly. They have ° 


been trained for their new work by F. §. 
Wolpert, director of education for the 
company. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the 
same annual production of new business. “Senior 
Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years and are 
drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 
for life, whether they retire or continue in produc- 
tion. Most of them are still active. Some, at 50 to 
70 years of age, are doing even a million or more. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE AGENT’S GREAT 
RESPONSIBILITY 

That the responsibility of the insur- 
ance agents of this country at the pres- 
ent time than ever before 
was the keynote of some widely quoted 
comments within the past week by Col- 
onel Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut. There are few 
who will dispute his opinion that the 
agent must have a greater knowledge of 
the business of insurance and know more 
about human nature today than in the 
past; that unless he identifies himself 
only with the reliable companies and 
thereby offers coverage at standard rates 
rather than “cheap” insurance, he will 
not be keeping faith with clients who 
rely almost entirely upon his judgment. 

In Colonel Dunham’s mind as in the 
minds of many other leaders is the fact 
that insurance companies in these times 
must of necessity look to their agents 
to exercise great care in the writing of 
policies, quality rather than 
quantity in production. 

Epitomized, Colonel Dunham’s message 
sounded a note of caution to agents not 
to heed the siren call of companies offer- 
ing excess commissions. He could not 
conceive of such companies still remain- 
ing solvent if they continued to practice 
rebating and rate cutting. There is food 
for thought in his prediction that unless 
they mend their ways they are doomed 
to fail. 


is greater 


stressing 





STATE INSURANCE TAXES 

The reduced amount of insurance is 
reflected in reduced revenue to the states 
through the taxes on the business. One 
state making available a detailed report 
on such revenues is Michigan. 

The Michigan Insurance Department’s 
revenues from taxes and fees slipped 
off in line with the decrease in most 
classes of business which has marked 
the depression, the report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 shows. The total 
receipts were $3,985,901, a decrease of 
$230,049 from the previous year’s total 
in spite of an increase of $101,588 in 
life insurance taxes. 

The exorbitant amount collected from 
the companies and their representatives, 
eventually paid for by policyholders, as 
compared with the actual cost of admin- 
istering the department is vividly shown, 
however, by contrasting the nearly #,- 
000,000 collected with the $107,000 annual 
appropriation for the department allowed 
when the governor and legislature fin- 
ished trimming the 1931 budget act. 
The fire premium tax showed the big- 


gest reduction, falling off $179,946 to 
$805,555. Casualty companies paid $510,- 
956 in taxes, a decrease of $63,1881 from 
the previous year. The life company 
tax was $2,385,130. The reciprocal tax 
of $4,054 represented a decrease of $36,- 
733. Agents’ fees increased $11,634 to a 
total of $142,831, probably on account of 
the many persons turning to insurance 
as a vocation during the period of bad 
business and extensive unemployment. 
Solicitors’ fees, however, amounted to 
only $22,908, a decrease of $2,752, prob- 
ably because a solicitors’ license costs 
five times as much as an agents’. Ad- 
justers paid fees of $1,010, an increase 
of $166. Miscellaneous fees, including 
retaliatory exactions, slipped off $59,976 
to $90,745. Raters paid $2,550, a decrease 
of $325, and annual fees, totaling $20,159, 
amounted to $523 less than for the pre- 
vious year. The total tax collected was 
$161,096 less than for the preceding year 
and fees declined $68,952. 





A WORTHWHILE EFFORT 


Nothing but good can result from the 
extension of the automobile accident pre- 
vention program of the Travelers In- 
surance Co. in the past week to the daily 
newspapers throughout the country. The 
series of educational ad messages now 
running in 300 papers, devoid of all com- 
mercialism, is aimed at giving greater 
impetus to the promotion of street and 
highway safety in an effort to cut down 
the rising toll of auto fatalities. As such 
it will be of considerable value not only 
to the motoring public but to the casu- 
alty business as a whole. 





Fred J. Breen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union companies at Pittsburgh 
and formerly well known to New York- 
ers when he was with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, is spending his 
vacation at the home of his mother at 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


* * * 


John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Board, is leaving 
New York this week-end for a trans- 
continental trip which will take him to 
the meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at Portland, 
Ore., the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Los 
Angeles and to San Francisco and other 
western centers before returning to New 
York. 





UNION CENTRAL MEETINGS 


The Union Central Life is holding its 
regional conventions at Atlantic City 
September 8-9, French Lick Springs 
September 11-12 and at Biloxi October 
5-6. 














| The Human Side of Insurance 

















Connecticut Department Representatives 


Among those who attended the field convention of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. last week in Hartford were representatives of the Connecticut Insurance De- 


partment, Col. Dunham being one of the principal outside speakers. 


Coming into 


the building they were caught by a photographer on the steps. Reading left to right 
they are Joseph H. Maurice, supervisor of agencies; Col. Howard P. Dunham, com- 
missioner; Seymour Braman, clerk, and B. H. Atwater, chief clerk. 





Miss Lois M. Draper, an examiner in 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department 
at Boston, was one of several passengers 
tescued from a rubber life boat after the 
forced landing of the Pan-American am- 
phibian in the Atlantic Ocean two miles 
off Gloucester during a heavy fog re- 
cently. The plane was en route from 
Halifax to Boston. In landing in a heavy 
sea the pontoon was smashed and one 
man lost his life. Ten others were res- 
cued after drifting on the sea for about 
two hours. Miss Draper was bruised 
slightly when the plane crashed. It sank 
within a few minutes after the rubber 
life raft had been blown up. 

Se 


Miss Eleanor Livingston, daughter of 
E. D. Livingston, president of the Sea- 
board Surety, was a maid of honor to 
Asbury Park’s Baby Parade Queen Ti- 
tania XL, Miss Marjorie L. Goldvogel, 
in the annual ceremonies and carnival 
which climaxed the New Jersev sum- 
mer resort’s social season this week. Miss 
Livingston is a junior in St. Vincent 
Academy, Newark. a 

* 


Mark M. Taber, a local agent at 
Horseheads, N. Y., is gaining consider- 
able attention through direct mail ad- 
vertising he sends out each month in the 
form of a post-card containing insur- 
ance advise and well selected jokes. The 
humor is generally pertinent to insur- 
ance. Several men in New York who are 
on Mr. Taber’s mailing list look for- 
ward eagerly to this monthly card. 

* ok Ok 


Carroll L. DeWitt, assistant United 


States manager of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, and Mrs. DeWitt re- 
cently made a sea trip to Jacksonville, 
Fila. 


Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, 
marine underwriters in New York, has 
contracted to sell to J. P. Morgan, the 
financier, his sixty-five acre estate at 
Glen Cove, Long Island, for a reported 
price of $650,000. This estate adjoins 
that of Junius S. Morgan on West Island 
and is known as Rattling Springs. It 
was formerly owned by Hendon Chubb’s 
brother, the late Percy Chubb, and was 
the scene for years of many elaborate 
social events among members of the 
Long Island north shore colony. This 
estate also furnishes the elaborate floral 
exhibits which for years have attracted 
such favorable notice at the annual flow: 
er show in New York. 

* * * 
William Penman, actuary and _ife 


manager of the Atlas Assurance Co., of 
London, Eng., and director of the Mon- 


treal Life, was a visitor recently at the f 


home office of that company in Canada, 
and took the occasion to visit the com- 
pany’s agencies in Toronto, Ottawa and 
Quebec. 


* * * 


Theodore M. Riehle, general agent 0! 
the Equitable Society, 225 West 3th 
Street, returned this week on the Paris 
from an European trip with his traveling 
companion, Fred S. Goldstandt of the 
agency. While abroad they visited Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth and_ severa 
other cities. One of the most interesting 
experiences they had was being caught 
in a storm while flying from Berlin t0 
Buda-Pesth. 


a a 


Harry R. Bush, president of the Dixit 
Fire, one of the American of Newat 
group, was a visitor at the home office 
in Newark several days last week. 
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Sir Edward Mountain Wins Race 
For Doumer Lunch 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions, who 
had been spending his vacation at St. 
Helens, Isle of Wight, recently had an 
exciting speedboat race to catch a liner. 

At 10 o'clock, August 19, Sir Edward 
received an invitation from the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic to lunch 
with him the following day. His only 
chance of accepting the invitation was 
by taking a speedboat in the hope of 
catching the Olympic at Southampton. 
The liner was due to sail at noon. He 
accordingly arranged by a long-distance 
phone call to pick up the vessel. . 

At 12 o’clock as the Olympic was mov- 
ing to her swinging ground, there was 
no sign of the speedboat. She was in 
the act of turning when the little craft, 
with Sir Edward and his son on board, 
was dimly seen in a distanct cloud of 
spray. Arrangements were immediately 
made by White Star officials for a tug 
to be placed at the disposal of the two 
belated voyagers, and their luggage was 
quickly .transferred to it. The tug was 
maneuvered alongside the liner, which 
had to remain under way because of the 
high wind and choppy sea. Sir Edward 
and his son climbed aboard up a Jacob’s 
ladder, the former wearing a life-sav- 
ing jacket. 

Thanks to the success of his dash, Sir 
Edward was able to keep the engage- 
ment with President Doumer. 


* * * 


Publicity Hit from a Quarter 
Least Expected 


I saw an interesting exchange of cor- 
trespondence the other day between the 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter and 
an insurance man who is famous as a 
football coach. The Eastern Underwrit- 
er had written a letter to the football 
coach-insurance man asking him for his 
Picture, a sketch of his athletic career 
and names of some of his athletic friends 
who are now in the insurance business. 
The athlete had replied as follows: 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: Your 
letter about my athletic career has been 
received. For some quarter of a century 
I have been pleased to have as my per- 
sonal friends some of the greatest fig- 
ures in the world of sports. These in- 
cluded the late Walter Camp and Knute 
Rockne. A few others I might list are 
Eddie Collins, who was second baseman 
of the Athletics: Pop Warner, football 
coach; Walter Johnson, first a famous 
Ditcher and later a baseball manager; 
Grantland Rice, newspaper syndicate 
writer on sports; Billy Johnson, tennis 
Player ; Johnny Weismuller, swimming 
champ; Francis Ouimet, golfer; Tad 
Jones, coach; Bart King, cricket, and 
Many others. 

In that quarter of a century I have 
noticed that real sportsmen in America 
seldom, if ever, have a lot of pictures 
ks Magazines. It might interest you to 

Now that every time I see a picture 














of a fisherman with a lot of fish, and 
this holds true in any other sport, I 
always think of the man as being in the 
kindergarten of sportsmanship. 

With gentle humor let me say that I 
have known certain insurance officials 
within the last three years who have 
had their pictures in about every maga- 
zine they could force the pictures into, 
and where are they today? 


I am very sorry that I cannot comply 
with your wishes. My standard of sports- 
manship will not let me. Those who have 
been in all kinds of sports with me 
know about me and that’s that! It 
might interest you to know for your 
own personal information that I have in 
some manner, shape or form competed 
in many different types of sports during 
my lifetime. I am sorry that I cannot 
oblige you with a picture and a sketch 
of my athletic career. 

John Doe. 





The Eastern Underwriter sent the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Dear Mr. Doe: We wrote you a courte- 
ous letter asking for your picture, a 
sketch of your athletic career and for 
names of some of your athletic friends 
now doing well in the insurance business. 
If such had been our desire, we could 
have picked up your picture and your 
career in the office of any newspaper 
syndicate with which we do business, but 
knowing you personally our letter was 
to you direct. 

You reply by not sending up the ma- 
terial for which we asked but by preach- 
ing us a sermon on publicity instead. 

Your sermon was delivered to the 
wrong audience as publicity is our busi- 
ness just the same as your business is 
sports and insurance. Without publicity 
ballyhoo the football and baseball college 
stadiums would be so empty that the 
chances are they never would have been 
built. Without publicity the insurance 
business would not be anything like so 
voluminous and popular as it is today. 

We note the names of some of your 
friends of a quarter of a century and 
we wonder what the state of their pocket 
books and the stature of their reputation 
would have been without the ballyhoo 
that has so exaggerated what they have 
done. We do not feel that Eddie Col- 
lins was so much better a second base- 
man than Lowe of the old Boston Na- 
tional League team who was lucky if he 
got $3,500 a year. We are quite sure 
that Walter Johnson was no better as 
a pitcher than was Amos Rusie, who is 
said to have died penniless. Unfortu- 
nately, Lowe and Rusie lived in the days 
when the baseball stories got little space. 

Newspaper ballyhoo has _ certainly 
placed football and baseball on top of 
the heap, much to the distress of those 
people who feel that there are figures 
in the academic and scientific college 
worlds who are doing as much for hu- 
manity, if not more, as did Rockne and 
Camp, admirable as their careers were. 
In fact, the glaring flare of sports pub- 
licity has turned collegiate values cock- 


eyed. You as a leader in sports should 
be the last man to thumb your nose at 
publicity. 

The same goes for your sneers at pub- 
licity in insurance. The more publicity 
of a desirable kind insurance gets the 
more policies will be sold, and the more 
policies sold the greater the protection 
to the public. As an insurance man it 
is to your interest to have that protec- 
tion cover as wide an area as possible. 

As for your statement that certain 
insurance executives who got a great 
deal of publicity in recent years have 
disappeared from the business, it is true 
that a handful of such disappearances 
have been recorded, but some of the 
greatest and most successful figures in 
present-day insurance have been in the 
limelight for years. Instead of interfer- 
ing with their careers it has merely made 
them better known and enlarged their 
influence. 

To sum up, we think your standard of 
“sportsmanship,” as far as it has to do 
with newspaper publicity, is inconsistent, 
illogical, not easily comprehended. 

gs 


The China Clipper and Its Versatile 
and Able Publisher, 
Donald K. King 


The China Clipper has made a hit. It 
is a new insurance paper published in 
China. Statements to the effect that C. 
V. Starr of the American Asiatic Under- 
writers, Shanghai, owns a substantial in- 
terest in the China Clipper are incor- 
rect. The China Clipper is owned en- 
tirely by Donald K. King, and is an im- 
partial publication devoted to the inter- 
est of all insurance companies alike. It 
is the general opinion that Mr. King is 
doing a fine, constructive work and that 
the China Clipper is bringing about bet- 
ter co-operation between the large com- 
panies operating in that field, and also 
a better understanding between the 
Chinese and foreign insurance managers. 

Mr. King was born in Washington, 
D. C., son of the late William Alexander 
King, chief of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Census Office. He was the 
originator of the Standard Certificate 
of Death now in use throughout the 
United States. He was a co-worker in 
drafting the “Model Law for Vital Sta- 
tistics.” Probably his best service _to 
vital statistics was the upbuilding and 
perfection of the organization and meth- 
odology of the Vital Statistics Division 
which is reflected today in the accuracy 
of its reports. 

The newspaper experience of Donald 
K. King has been wide. He has worked 
on a score of newspapers in the United 
States, among them the Chicago Tribune, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, Denver 
Post, Washington Herald and New York 
American. 

Just prior to establishing the China 
Clipper he was business manager of the 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury. 
Other newspaper connections in the Far 
East include service as news editor of 
the old Shanghai Evening Post, then 
known as The Evening News when it 
was owned by Dr. Sun Yat-sen; as ad- 
vertising manager of the Shanghai Times 
and sporting editor of the Manila (Philip- 
pines) Daily Bulletin. 

Mr. King attended St. Paul’s School 
in Baltimore, but never went to college. 
His best claim to fame as a reporter was 
when he “broke” the so-called “jury- 
tampering” story in Washington in No- 
vember, 1927, as a result of which Harry 
F. Sinclair was sentenced to six months 
in jail for contempt of court. At the 
time he was on the Washington Herald. 
Asked to make some personal comments 
he said in a letter to me received this 
week: 

“In between times I have been to sea, 
both as ordinary seaman and purser; 
worked on a railroad, a cattle ranch and 
at numerous other inglorious tasks. 

“I’m married. My wife is a newspaper 
woman, formerly Florence Gourlay of 
the New York Mirror. 

“With the China Clipper I am carry- 
ing on in the belief that there is a real 
opportunity for useful service out here 


—not only to the insurance companies, 
but to the insuring public who need so 
much in the way of educating. Our 
comments on the new Chinese insurance 
laws have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and I am given to understand that 
they are really carrying some weight 
with the officials at Nanking, as well as 
in the foreign chancellories.” 
+ * «* 


Late Leonard Wood Once An 
Insurance Newspaper Writer 


_Leonard Wood, son of the late Major 
xeneral Leonard Wood, who was Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, died in Belle- 
vue Hospital last week at the age of 39 
after a rather hectic career in business, 
in the theatre and with newspapers. His 
contact with insurance men came after 
he joined the staff of The Spectator 
where he ran a comment column, in 
which he discussed events in Cuba and 
some other parts of the world where 
he had lived. He also did some report- 
ing. 

A graduate of Groton School Mr. Wood 
was a Cornell undergraduate when the 
World War broke out. He first enlisted 
in the British Army; was transferred to 
the American Army and served as lieu- 
tenant with -the Eighty-first Division. 
After the Armistice he served in the mil- 
itary secret service of the Army of Oc- 
cupation at Coblenz. He had been in 
ill health for some time. 

* £ 


Lloyd’s Balloons Resist Capture 


The deadly serious atmosphere of 
Lloyd’s was disturbed one day recently 
by the sudden ascent of a flight of bright- 
ly colored toy balloons, which ascended 
to the domed glass roof amidst cheers 
in which even the most solemn under- 
writers joined. The unexpected demon- 
stration was apparently a light-hearted 
effort to assist investigations which have 
been in progress for some time into the 
origin of various draughts which dis- 
turb the papers of the underwriters as 
they sit in their boxes. Complaints about 
these draughts have been made ever 
since the removal from the Royal Ex- 
change some three years ago, and as a 
result a special “draughts committee” 
was appointed. 

Guided by this committee, research has 
been carried out into the nature and 
directions of the air currents in “The 
Room.” Not long ago a man with a 
delicate instrument which is actuated by 
the slightest air currents went over the 
roof of Lloyd’s testing the air inlets. 
The latest device consists of lengths of 
string from which squares of cardboard 
are suspended. These are intended to 
show the direction and velocity of the 
air currents. 

To some extent the balloon demon- 
stration succeeded, for the balloons wav- 
ered in mid-air, ascending and descend- 
ing, obviously motivated by some out- 
side agency. The engineer of the build- 
ing was called in consultation, presum- 
ably as to the best manner of disposing 
of the unusual decorations which adorned 
the lofty ceiling, but the last information 
received was that several of the balloons 
were still bobbing about in a determined 
effort to retain their freedom. 

* * * 


International Insurance Guide 
Ready 


“International Insurance Intelligence,” 
of which a new edition has just been 
issued by The Review, London, is now 
in its seventh year of publication and 
the present issue should prove of valu- 
able service to all who are obliged to 
investigate the financial affairs of insur- 
ance offices. 

In sections devoted to the principal 
European nations, with an extra-Euro- 
pean section, will be found an analysis 
of the most recently available accounts 
of practically every insurance office of 
importance. At a time when security is 
a first essential in so important a matter 
as insurance, the service rendered by 
this monumental work is obvious. It is 
published at two guineas ($10.50). 
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Would Limit Minor 
Cigarette Claims By 
A Franchise Clause 


COMPANY OFFICER’S PROPOSAL 








Assureds Would Collect Losses in Full 
Which Are in Excess of Specific 
Limitation 





When the various fire insurance com- 
pany regional organizations resume ac- 
tive operations this autumn one of the 
problems to be given serious considera- 
tion is that of dealing with cigarette 
losses. These claims, while generally 
small in dollars and cents individually, 
are large in number and on the increase 
from year to year. Their wholesale pay- 
ment was not contemplated when fire in- 
surance policies were framed years ago 
but nevertheless the companies have set- 
tled them to the satisfaction of assureds 
for years under silent protest.. Now sen- 
timent in favor of restricting such pay- 
ments is crystalizing and it would not 
be surprising if some action on the sub- 
ject were taken in the near future. 

One of the leading company executive 
officers in charge of loss settlements has 
a definite suggestion to make in con- 
nection with cigarette losses. He says 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The number of claims caused by care- 
less smokers increases from year to year 
as the public is constantly being educated 
in the matter of asking payment for 
trifling damages which formerly were 
overlooked. 

“There have been many attempts made 
to evade payment for these damages on 
the ground they are the result of friendly 
fire and, therefore, are not to be recog- 
nized. These efforts, however, have quite 
frequently failed and in the writer’s 
opinion will continue to fail. The fire 
policy was evolved during a period when 
cigarettes were less frequently used than 
at present and when people generally 
were more leisurely and, therefore, more 
careful. Consequently, nothing was put 
in the contract freeing the insurer from 
liability for damage done by a cigarette 
or burning tobacco, though certainly it 
was never contemplated by the framers 
of the contract that such trifling dam- 
ages as scorches to rugs, holes in fab- 
rics and injuries to furniture tops or 
floors or woodwork should be made the 
basis of claims. 

Suggests Franchise Clause 

“T think that we can only handle the 
situation successfully by incorporating a 
franchise clause in all policies. If we 
can enforce the use of such a clause, 
we will greatly reduce the number of 
small losses which cause trouble and ex- 
pense out of proportion to the amount 
involved and this without reducing the 
protection offered the policyholder in 
case of serious loss. 

“T, therefore, submit for consideration 
the following clause: 

“¢This company shall not be liable for 
loss or damage caused by cigarettes, ci- 
gars, tobacco, holders, pipes, matches or 
lighters, unless in each case the area 
of the burning, charring or discoloration 
exceeds thirty-six square inches.’” 

This insurance officer favors a fran- 
chise clause rather than a deductible 
clause for the reason that the former 
gives assureds full protection when claims 
are in excess of the franchise. In other 
words, an insurance company pays a loss 
in full or does not pay anything. There 
are no deductions from any settlement. 
The limitation of thirty-six square inches 
is inserted in order to create a line of 
demarcation between what are often 
scorch claims and real fire losses. 

Some other company officers and ad- 
justers favor going further and trying 

(Continued on Page 28) 








Adjustment Bureau 
Is Making Progress 


EFFICIENCY IS ALSO INCREASED 





Under Manager Lilly Fire Companies’ 
Bureau Is Functioning Well in Ter- 
ritories Under Its Control 





Of far-reaching significance was a re- 
port made at the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
May, 1928, by Paul L. Haid as chairman 
of the committee of adjustments. The 
subject of Mr. Haid’s report was ways 
and means to correct loose adjustments 
of fire losses; in brief, to stop unneces- 
sary waste of companies’ money in the 
settlement of losses. His plan in effect 
called for the organization of a fire com- 
panies’ adjustment bureau which would 
result in the centralization of adjust- 
ments under bureaus associated directly 
with the National Board and _ possibly 
the greater use of salaried adjusters in 
place of independent adjusters appoint- 
ed in many cases by local or special 
agents. 

The report was received with great 
interest. A year went by and the pro- 
posal was approved at the 1929 meetine 
of the National Board. There followed 
then the organization of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau. Inc., under 
the laws of New Jersey. Paul L. Haid 
was elected president of the bureau: 
Cecil F. Shallcross, vice-president; and 
W. E. Mallalieu, secretary and treasurer. 
The trustees are T. H. Anderson, Sum- 
ner Ballard, Percival Beresford, John 
Harding, Wilfred Kurth, Tames Wyper 
and Messrs. Haid, Shallcross and Mal- 
lalieu. 

First Steps Taken in South 

The bureau started entering the vari- 

ous states. One of the first moves was 
for the companies to take over the South- 
ern Adjustment Bureau and last August 
the Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau was 
absorbed. 
The first appointments made by the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
were in Atlanta, where B. K. Clapp was 
made manager of the Southern Adjust- 
ment Bureau branch and Robert Bruce 
assistant manager. 

Mr. Clapp had been assistant manager. 
As soon as he became head of the bu- 
reau in Atlanta he started improving the 
service and brought about more efficien- 
cy. One change made is to function on 
a cost per loss basis. 

Under the new plan of cost per loss 
the bureau is in a position to figure over- 
head scientifically. There has also been 
put into effect in the Southern branch 
offices a plan by which the offices will 
compute and make up their own bills. 
Hereafter, bills will accompany proof of 
loss to company. In the past the branch 
offices sent the proofs of loss, all of the 
closing papers, direct from the branch 
to the company, bills following later. 
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The new plan will speed up settlements 
and improve service to the companies. 

With the Pacific Coast bureau branch 
Kenneth W. Withers was appointed gen- 
eral manager. He is the son of the 
former manager of the Pacific Coast 
Adjustment Bureau. Mr. Withers has 
been active on reorganization work since 
his appointment. He has made quite a 
few acquisitions and transfers; has 
opened up new offices, and has made 
important changes in the mechanics of 
the institution. 


G. W. Lilly Named Manager 


The trustees took their time in choos- 
ing a manager for the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, looking over the field 
most carefully and weighing the merits 
of the different men under review. In 
May, 1931, it was announced that George 
W. Lilly of Chicago had been made man- 
ager and W. E. Hill assistant manager. 

Mr. Lilly was general adjuster for the 
America Fore group, Western Depart- 
ment, Chicago, at the time of his ap- 
pointment. He had held that position 
for nine years. Practically all of his 
life has been spent in the adjustment 
of losses. He started when he was 21 
year of age with the Western Adjust- 
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ment & Inspection Co. in the Duluth, 


Minn., office. In 1916 he was transferred 
to the Des Moines office until he went 
with the America’ Fore companies in 
1922. 

Mr. Hill started his insurance career 
as an insurance newspaper reporter and 
was the originator of and editor of Trade 
Winds. He later became associated with 
the General Adjustment Bureau as staff 
adjuster. In March, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia ad- 
justing department of the Home of New 
York. In 1926 he became assistant man- 
ager in charge of production of the 
Home fleet in Philadelphia. Two years 
later he returned to the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau as district superintendent 
in eastern Pennsylvania, resigning that 
position in 1929 to accept a post with 
the National Board in connection with 
its loss work. 


Relative to adjustment of losses by 
agents, Mr. Lilly said this week: 

“We propose to lay particular stress 
upon our public contact and to con- 
sider the agent’s relation to our work. 
We shall develop a procedure which will 
be distinctly to his benefit and one of 
co-operation and service to him.” 





FOURSOME AT VINEYARD HAVEN 


Martha’s Vineyard, that delightfu' ‘is- 
land summer resort off the shores of 
Cape Cod, is becoming increasingly »op- 
ular with fire insurance men. Among 
those who passed their vacations tnere 
this year were four from Montclair, N. 
J., who are well known in the fire ‘ield. 
Sumner Rhoades, manager of the [ast 
ern Underwriters’ Association, was the 
guiding spirit largely in directing his 
friends to Vineyard Haven on this 1s 
land. The others who were in the same 
group together with their families were 
John R. Dumont, manager of the Inter 
state Underwriters’ Board; Charles 
Wood, New York manager of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, and Vet 
non Hall, secretary of the America Fore 
companies. 
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Engineering Insurance 4nd 


Its Many Services ‘Today 


By H. R. Sketch, London 


Engineering Insurance dates back to 
about the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. It had its origin in Manchester. 
The Manchester Steam-Users Associa- 
tion was formed and soon afterwards 
some companies were established. In 
1859 the Vulcan Insurance Co. was 
founded; in 1864 the National Boiler 
Insurance Co. Others followed until 
nearly all the old established insurance 
companies saw that Engineering Insur- 
ance had really become a branch of the 
business worthy of very serious consid- 
eration, and gradually the leading offices 
developed an engineering department to 
deal with the technical side of the work. 

It is not known to what extent users 
of steam plants and boilers are legally 
liable; there are two acts which are by 
far the most important. They are the 
boiler explosion acts of 1882 and 1890. 

The Act of 1882 provided for the hold- 
ing of enquiries in respect of boiler ex- 
plosions; in 1890 the Act was consider- 
ably extended so as to apply to “all 
boilers wherever they may be, except 
boilers used in the service of Her Ma- 
jesty or Exclusively for domestic pur- 
poses.” 

Under the above Acts the term “Boil- 
er” means—“Any closed vessel for gene- 
rating steam or for heating water or for 
heating other liquid or into which steam 
is admitted for heating, boiling or other 
purposes.” It follows, therefore, that all 
water or steam heating installations, 
kiers, bakers’ ovens, economizers, dry- 
ing tables, steam jacketed pans, engine 
cylinders, steam pipes and valves, calori- 
fiers, ironing machines, and vulcanizing 
plant, etc, are within the above Acts. 

Under the Act of 1882, the owner or 
user must within twenty-four hours no- 
tity the Board of Trade of any explo- 
sion and the Authorities usually appoint 
one or more of their Engineers to in- 
Vestigate the occurrence. Should the 
Engincers consider it necessary, a for- 
mal investigation as to the cause of the 
explosion is then made. The Court con- 
sists of two or more commissioners ap- 
Pointed by the Board of Trade who sub- 
sequently report as to whether or not 
they consider any person or persons are 
to blame for the explosion. The Court 
has power to impose penalties upon any- 
one deemed to be at fault. 

_ Acts of 1901 and 1911 

Further legislation was introduced by 
the Factory and Workshop Act of 1901, 
and the Coal Mines Act of 1911. 

: hese Acts make compulsory the pe- 
nodical examination of all steam boilers 
Mm factories, workshops, mines, and 
quarries, 

Boilers must be examined thoroughly 
Me a competent person at least once in 
t lla ee months, and a report on 
seri nation (made on a form pre- 
tached by the Home Office) must be at- 

: to the register of the factory, 
mine, etc, 
al do not define a “Competent 

elk fi by owners and managers have 
ine an rom time to time for engag- 
their | incompetent person to examine 

oilers, 
The co Boiler Policy 
Of be: “over granted under a normal type 

Sneath, — is very comprehensive. 
ions in a ere are a few minor varia- 

the policies issued by the various 


companies but the following are the es- 
sential points covered. 

Damage to the boiler or other apparatus 
and damage resulting to any property belonging 
to the owner. 

2. Legal liability of the Insured for personal 
injury to any person not in the Insured’s 
service. 

3. Legal liability of the Insured for damage 
to property belonging to third parties. 

4. Law costs in respect of any claim con- 
tested with the written consent of the company. 

Endorsements.——The Policy may also 


be extended by endorsement to cover: 
1. Steam pipes and feed water pipes. 
2. Flue gas explosion. 


vals of about three months. 
nually the engine is “opened up” when 
convenient to the owner, to enable the 
surveyor more closely to inspect the in- 
ner and working parts. Crankshaft 
alignment tests and indications are also 
applied when the necessary facilities are 
afforded the surveyor. 

Included under the heading of engines 


/ are pumps, steam and water turbines, 


hydraulic presses, blowers, etc. . 
Standard steam, gas and oil engines, 
with steady loads are as a rule, fair risks, 
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A Brilliant Young Londoner 


H. R. Sketch of London, son of S. Y. Sketch, general manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance, has written a book on Insurance Engineering, extracts of 
which are printed on this page. Young Mr. Sketch has had an unusually in- 
teresting technical and workshop training. After being graduated at Upping- 
ham School he went to City and Guilds Engineering College, London; and 
then obtained a diploma of City and Guilds Institute (A.C.G.I.) ; and diploma 
of the Imperial College (D.I.C.) He also passed final examination for the 
institution of Mechanical Engineers. His workshop experience consisted of 
time spent in the following plants: Babcock & Wilcox, Renfrew and London 
General Omnibus Co.’s repair shops, London. He is an associate member of 
the Institute of Marine Engineers and of the Institute of Mining Electrical 
Engineers. The publisher of the book is the Post Magazine and Insurance 








3. Cracking and fracturing of heating boil- 
ers, pipes and radiators. 

The inspection service is also provided 
for, the work usually entailing during 
each year of insurance: 

1. One thorough internal and external in- 
spection of each boiler or vessel. 

. Two or three working or periodical exami- 
nations at intervals of three or four months. 


Naturally the Surveyors’ duties demand 
not only keen judgment but a good deal 
of tact. 

He must on the one hand do every- 
thing within his power to ensure the 
safe operation of the plant whilst on the 
other hand his recommendations must 
be made and his opinion expressed in 
terms which will secure the co-opération 
of the plant owner without incurring the 
risk of friction and possible disturbance 
of valuable connections. 

Failure to observe a defect might lead 
to a serious mishap, and possible loss of 
life so that it may be safely said that 
skill and tact together constitute the 
gauge of inspection efficiency. 

As a rule boilers owned by firms of 
repute are good risks; it is when dealing 
with boilers working under semi-skilled 
or often unskilled supervision that 
troubles arise. These cases are often 
met with in the country where a farm 
laborer has charge of portable loco-type 
boilers. These individuals are the most 
difficult to deal with as they usually re- 
sent being told they are doing something 
wrong and fail to appreciate new ideas 
on the upkeep of their machinery. 


Engime Policy 


The standard Engine Policy covers 
breakdown of the engine whilst working 
due to mechanical or accidental causes. 

It may be extended by endorsement. 

Endorsements: 

1. Damage to own and third party property 
as the result of flying fragments following break- 
down. 

2. Injury from the same cause, to persons 
not in the Insured’s service. 

_ The premium provides for the usual 
inspection service which involves exter- 
nal and working examinations at inter- 


but rolling mill engines, and large single 
cylinder diesel engines are subject to 
sudden shocks and varying stresses, 
which result in more frequent claims, 
and so cannot be regarded so favorably 
from an insurance point of view. 


Included with engines for insurance 
purposes, are small generating sets, 
which consist of small engines driving 
dynamos for lighting country houses, 
etc. While the sets are fairly reliable 
they often suffer from lack of skilled 
attention, and a certain amount of dis- 
cretion has therefore to be used when 
accepting them for insurance. 


Refrigerating Machinery 


A further development of the “En- 
gine” section, relates to domestic and 
commercial refrigerating machinery. The 
smaller sets are becoming popular and 
it is a branch of the business which de- 
mands moré attention than it has re- 
ceived in the past. Here, again, the sets 
are generally well made and quife re- 
liable, any trouble arising usually being 
due to carelessness or sheer lack of at- 
tention. Schemes have recently been in- 
troduced whereby it is possible for ar- 
rangements to be made for the plant 
to be maintained and periodically ad- 
justed by the makers’ engineers. This 
certainly improves the risk from the in- 
surance company’s point of view. 

As in the case of engines, the policy 
covers: 

(a) Damage to the machine itself by break- 
down or explosion. 

Endorsements.—For additional pre- 
miums the insurance can be extended to 
include: 


1. Damage to own or third party property. 

2. Injury to persons not in the insured’s 
service as the result of breakdown or explosion. 

3. Injury to persons not in the insured’s 
service due to leakage of noxious gases. 

amage to goods in storage resulting from 

failure of the plant by breakdown, explosion or 
leakage. 


Lifts, Hoists and Cranes 
Lifts, Hoists and Cranes—The cover 


Once an-: 


usually granted under a lift, hoist or 
crane policy is briefly, as follows: 

1. Damage to the lift or crane due to break- 
down. 

2. Legal liability of the insured for injuries 
to persons not in the employ of the insured 
arising from or in connection with the working 
of the lift or crane incurred with the company’s 
consent. 

3. Law costs in respect of a claim against 
the insured. 


Cover can be extended to include these 
endorsements : 

(a) Damage to insured’s property and that 
of third parties. 

(b) “Toppling over of the crane. 

(c) Damage to goods in lifts. 

There is no doubt that a number of 
lifts have been operated in a dangerous 
condition, and it has been more by good 
luck than good management that acci- 
dents have not more frequently occurred. 

The greatest trouble experienced in 
lift insurance is in connection with the 
ropes. It is almost impossible to give a 
rope a definite life as some splinter soon 
after being -installed and then do not 
get any worse, while others maintain an 
apparently good condition and then sud- 
denly splinter so badly as to become 
unsafe. 

Many empirical formulae have been 
devised to decide when a rope is safe 
after a few strands have broken; these 
may be quite, good and give correct re- 
sults in the laboratory, but for an engi- 
neer carrying out an examination on the 
lift and ropes they are impracticable. 


Various Safety Devices 


Various safety devices are fitted to 
lifts so that in the event of the ropes 
breaking the cage is prevented from 
falling. The usual type consists of ser- 
rated cams or shoes which are forced 
into the guides and hold the cage. The 
old type of drop bar safety gear is still 
found though it is not at all satisfactory 
and has given place to the governor type. 

There are also limit switches so that 
should the car over-run they open and 
cut off the current in the case of elec- 
tric lifts, and in the case of hydraulic 
lifts, close the valve in the supply pipe. 

Gate switches and car switches pre- 
vent the gates from being opened unless 
the lift is at the landing. 

The most usual type of lift now-a-days 
is electrically driven. Some hydraulic 
lifts are still made, but they have not 
the advantages of the electric. The 
main troubles experienced with hydraulic 
lifts are leakage of the cylinder gland 
and water freezing in the cylinder and 
piping during frosty weather. 

Touching briefly on the subject of 
cranes, it may be generally stated that’ 
what has been mentioned about the ropes 
of lifts also applies to lifting ropes or 
chains of cranes. 

Naturally the conditions under which 
the majority of cranes work are not 
nearly so satisfactory as in the case of 
lifts and great care has to be exercised 
with regard to certain points such as 
bearings, pins, etc., which are liable to 
rust and become worn, and so cause 
breakdowns. Local conditions also have 
to be considered as cranes operate in 
such varied localities. 

Electrical Machinery 


The electrical section deals with mo- 
tors, dynamos, transformers, switch- 
boards, and similar items. There are not 
many regulations regarding the safe 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Would Limit Minor 
Cigarette Claims By 
A Franchise Clause 


COMPANY OFFICER’S PROPOSAL 


Assureds Would Collect Losses in Full 
Which Are in Excess of Specific 
Limitation 


When the various fire insurance com- 
pany regional organizations resume ac- 
tive operations this autumn one of the 
problems to be given serious considera- 
tion is that of dealing with cigarette 
losses. These claims, while generally 
small in dollars and cents individually, 
are large in number and on the increase 
from year to year. Their wholesale pay- 
ment was not contemplated when fire in- 
surance policies were framed years ago 
but nevertheless the companies have set- 
* tled them to the satisfaction of assureds 
for years under silent protest. Now sen- 
timent in favor of restricting such pay- 
ments is crystalizing and it would not 
be surprising if some action on the sub- 
ject were taken in the near future. 

One of the leading company executive 
officers in charge of loss settlements has 
a definite suggestion to make in con- 
nection with cigarette losses. He says 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The number of claims caused by care- 
less smokers increases from year to year 
as the public is constantly being educated 
in the matter of asking payment for 
trifling damages which formerly were 
overlooked. 

“There have been many attempts made 
to evade payment for these damages on 
the ground they are the result of friendly 
fire and, therefore, are not to be recog- 
nized. These efforts, however, have quite 
frequently failed and in the writer’s 
opinion will continue to fail. The fire 
policy was evolved during a period when 
cigarettes were less frequently used than 
at present and when people generally 
were more leisurely and, therefore, more 
careful. Consequently, nothing was put 
in the contract freeing the insurer from 
liability for damage done by a cigarette 
or burning tobacco, though certainly it 
was never contemplated by the framers 
of the contract that such trifling dam- 
ages as scorches to rugs, holes in fab- 
rics and injuries to furniture tops or 
floors or woodwork should be made the 
basis of claims. 

Suggests Franchise Clause 

“T think that we can only handle the 
situation successfully by incorporating a 
franchise clause in all policies. If we 
can enforce the use of such a clause, 
we will greatly reduce the number of 
small losses which cause trouble and ex- 
pense out of proportion to the amount 
involved and this without reducing the 
protection offered the policyholder in 
case of serious loss. 

“T, therefore, submit for consideration 
the following clause: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
loss or damage caused by cigarettes, ci- 
gars, tobacco, holders, pipes, matches or 
lighters, unless in each case the area 
of the burning, charring or discoloration 
exceeds thirty-six square inches.” 

This insurance officer favors a fran- 
chise clause rather than a deductible 
clause for the reason that the former 
gives assureds full protection when claims 
are in excess of the franchise. In other 
words, an insurance company pays a loss 
in full or does not pay anything. There 
are no deductions from any settlement. 
The limitation of thirty-six square inches 
is inserted in order to create a line of 
demarcation between what are often 
scorch claims and real fire losses. 

Some other company officers and ad- 
justers favor going further and trying 
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Adjustment Bureau 
Is Making Progress 


EFFICIENCY IS ALSO INCREASED 


Under Manager Lilly Fire Companies’ 
Bureau Is Functioning Well in Ter- 
ritories Under Its Control 


Of far-reaching significance was a re- 
port made at the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
May, 1928, by Paul L. Haid as chairman 
of the committee of adjustments. The 
subject of Mr. Haid’s report was ways 
and means to correct loose adjustments 
of fire losses; in brief, to stop unneces- 
sary waste of companies’ money in the 
settlement of losses. His plan in effect 
called for the organization of a fire com- 
panies’ adjustment bureau which would 
result in the centralization of adjust- 
ments under bureaus associated directly 
with the National Board and _ possibly 
the greater use of salaried adjusters in 
place of independent adjusters appoint- 
ed in many cases by local or special 
agents. 

The report was received with great 
interest. A year went by and the pro- 
posal was approved at the 1929 meetine 
of the National Board. There followed 
then the organization of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau. Inc., under 
the laws of New Jersey. Paul L. Haid 
was elected president of the bureau: 
Cecil F. Shallcross, vice-president; and 
W. E. Mallalieu, secretary and treasurer. 
The trustees are T. H. Anderson, Sum- 
ner Ballard, Percival Beresford, John 
Harding, Wilfred Kurth, Tames Wyper 
and Messrs. Haid, Shallcross and Mal- 
lalieu. 

First Steps Taken in South 

The bureau started entering the vari- 

ous states. One of the first moves was 
for the companies to take over the South- 
ern Adjustment Bureau and last August 
the Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau was 
absorbed. 
The first appointments made by the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
were in Atlanta, where B. K. Clapp was 
made manager of the Southern Adjust- 
ment Bureau branch and Robert Bruce 
assistant manager. 

Mr. Clapp had been assistant manager. 
As soon as he became head of the bu- 
reau in Atlanta he started improving the 
service and brought about more efficien- 
cy. One change made is to function on 
a cost per loss basis. 

Under the new plan of cost per loss 
the bureau is in a position to figure over- 
head scientifically. There has also been 
put into effect in the Southern branch 
offices a plan by which the offices will 
compute and make up their own bills. 
Hereafter, bills will accompany proof of 
loss to company. In the past the branch 
offices sent the proofs of loss, all of the 
closing papers, direct from the branch 
to the company, bills following later. 
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The new plan will speed up settlements 
and improve service to the companies. 

With the Pacific Coast bureau branch 
Kenneth W. Withers was appointed gen- 
eral manager. He is the son of the 
former manager of the Pacific Coast 
Adjustment Bureau. Mr. Withers has 
been active on reorganization work since 
his appointment. He has made quite a 
few acquisitions and transfers; has 
opened up new offices, and has made 
important changes in the mechanics of 
the institution. 


G. W. Lilly Named Manager 

The trustees took their time in choos- 
ing a manager for the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, looking over the field 
most carefully and weighing the merits 
of the different men under review. In 
May, 1931, it was announced that George 
W. Lilly of Chicago had been made man- 
ager and W. E. Hill assistant manager. 

Mr. Lilly was general adjuster for the 
America Fore group, Western Depart- 
ment, Chicago, at the time of his ap- 
pointment. He had held that position 
for nine years. Practically all of his 
life has been spent in the adjustment 
of losses. He started when he was 21 
year of age with the Western Adjust- 
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ment & Inspection Co. in the Duluth, 
Minn., office. In 1916 he was transferred 
to the Des Moines office until he went 
with the America’ Fore companies in 
1922. 

Mr. Hill started his insurance career 
as an insurance newspaper reporter and 
was the originator of and editor of Trade 
Winds. He later became associated with 
the General Adjustment Bureau as staff 
adjuster. In March, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia ad- 
justing department of the Home of New 
York. In 1926 he became assistant man- 
ager in charge of production of the 
Home fleet in Philadelphia. Two years 
later he returned to the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau as district superintendent 
in eastern Pennsylvania, resigning that 
position in 1929 to accept a post with 
the National Board in connection with 
its loss work. 


Relative to adjustment of losses by 
agents, Mr. Lilly said this week: 

“We propose to lay particular stress 
upon our public contact and to con- 
sider the agent’s relation to our work. 
We shall develop a procedure which will 
be distinctly to his benefit and one of 
co-operation and service to him.” 





FOURSOME AT VINEYARD HAVEN 


Martha’s Vineyard, that delightful ‘is- 
land summer resort off the shores of 
Cape Cod, is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular with fire insurance men. Among 
those who passed their vacations tiere 
this year were four from Montclair. N. 
]., who are well known in the fire field. 
Sumner Rhoades, manager of the Fst- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, was the 
guiding spirit largely in directing his 
friends to Vineyard Haven on this 1s 
land. The others who were in the same 
group together with their families were 
John R. Dumont, manager of the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board; Chearles 
Wood, New York manager of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, and Ver- 
non Hall, secretary of the America lore 
companies, 
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Engineering Insurance 4nd 


Its Many Services ‘Today 


By H. R. Sketch, London 


Engineering Insurance dates back to 
about the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. It had its origin in Manchester. 
The Manchester Steam-Users Associa- 
tion was formed and soon afterwards 
some companies were established. In 
1859 the Vulcan Insurance Co. was 
founded; in 1864 the National Boiler 
Insurance Co. Others followed until 
nearly all the old established insurance 
companies saw that Engineering Insur- 
ance had really become a branch of the 
business worthy of very serious consid- 
eration, and gradually the leading offices 
developed an engineering department to 
deal with the technical side of the work. 

It is not known to what extent users 

of steam plants and boilers are legally 
liable; there are two acts which are by 
far the most important. They are the 
boiler explosion acts of 1882 and 1890. 
_ The Act of 1882 provided for the hold- 
ing of enquiries in respect of boiler ex- 
plosions; in 1890 the Act was consider- 
ably extended so as to apply to “all 
boilers wherever they may be, except 
boilers used in the service of Her Ma- 
jesty or Exclusively for domestic pur- 
poses.” 

Under the above Acts the term “Boil- 
er” means—“Any closed vessel for gene- 
rating steam or for heating water or for 
heating other liquid or into which steam 
is admitted for heating, boiling or other 
purposes.” It follows, therefore, that all 
water or steam heating installations, 
kiers, bakers’ ovens, economizers, dry- 
ing tables, steam jacketed pans, engine 
cylinders, steam pipes and valves, calori- 
fiers, ironing machines, and vulcanizing 
plant, etc., are within the above Acts. 

Under the Act of 1882, the owner or 
user must within twenty-four hours no- 
tify the Board of Trade of any explo- 
sion and the Authorities usually appoint 
one or more of their Engineers to in- 
Vestigate the occurrence. Should the 

ngincers consider it necessary, a for- 
mal investigation as to the cause of the 
explosion is then made. The Court con- 
Sists of two or more commissioners ap- 
Pointed by the Board of Trade who sub- 
sequently report as to whether or not 
they consider any person or persons are 
to blame for the explosion. The Court 

as power to impose penalties upon any- 
one deemed to be at fault. 
_ Acts of 1901 and 1911 

Further legislation was introduced by 
the Factory and Workshop Act of 1901, 
and the Coal Mines Act of 1911. 
hese Acts make compulsory the pe- 
lical examination of all steam boilers 
in factories, workshops, mines, and 
quarries, 

Boilers must be examined thoroughly 
’y a competent person at least once in 
a fourteen months, and a report on 
resi (made on a form pre- 
ro by the Home Office) must be at- 

ched to the register of the factory, 
mine, ete. 

The Acts do not define a “Competent 
hoagr but owners and managers have 
cen fined from time to time for engag- 


1 4 ° 
the: an incompetent person to examine 
eir boilers, 


riod 


Boiler Policy 

ranted under a normal type 
ouer policy is very comprehensive. 
urally there are a few minor varia- 
Sin the policies issued by the various 


The cov 

of bo} ek 
Nat 
tion 


companies but the following are the es- 
sential points covered. 

1. Damage to the boiler or other apparatus 
and damage resulting to any property belonging 
to the owner. 

2. Legal liability of the Insured for personal 
injury to any person not in the Insured’s 
service. 

3. Legal liability of the Insured for damage 
to property belonging to third parties. 

4. Law costs in respect of any claim con- 
tested with the written consent of the company. 

Endorsements.—The Policy may also 
be extended by endorsement to cover: 

1. Steam pipes and feed water pipes. 

2. Flue gas explosion. 


vals of about three months. 
nually the engine is “opened up” when 
convenient to the owner, to enable the 
surveyor more closely to inspect the in- 
ner and working parts. Crankshaft 
alignment tests and indications are also 
applied when the necessary facilities are 
afforded the surveyor. 

Included under the heading of engines 


. are pumps, steam and water turbines, 


hydraulic presses, blowers, etc. : 
Standard steam, gas and oil engines, 
with steady loads are as a rule, fair risks, 
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A Brilliant Young Londoner 


H. R. Sketch of London, son of S. Y. Sketch, general manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance, has written a book on Insurance Engineering, extracts of 
which are printed on this page. Young Mr. Sketch has had an unusually in- 
teresting technical and workshop training. After being graduated at Upping- 
ham School he went to City and Guilds Engineering College, London; and 
then obtained a diploma of City and Guilds Institute (A.C.G.I.) ; and diploma 
of the Imperial College (D.I.C.) He also passed final examination for the 
institution of Mechanical Engineers. His workshop experience consisted of 
time spent in the following plants: Babcock & Wilcox, Renfrew and London 
General Omnibus Co.’s repair shops, London. He is an associate member of 
the Institute of Marine Engineers and of the Institute of Mining Electrical 
Engineers. The publisher of the book is the Post Magazine and Insurance 








3. Cracking and fracturing of heating boil- 
ers, pipes and radiators. 


The inspection service is also provided 
for, the work usually entailing during 
each year of insurance: 

1. One thorough internal and external in- 
spection of each boiler or vessel. 

. Two or three working or periodical exami- 
nations at intervals of three or four months. 


Naturally the Surveyors’ duties demand 
not only keen judgment but a good deal 
of tact. 

He must on the one hand do every- 
thing within his power to ensure the 
safe operation of the plant whilst on the 
other hand his recommendations must 
be made and his opinion expressed in 
terms which will secure the co-operation 
of the plant owner without incurring the 
risk of friction and possible disturbance 
of valuable connections. 

Failure to observe a defect might lead 
to a serious mishap, and possible loss of 
life so that it may be safely said that 
skill and tact together constitute the 
gauge of inspection efficiency. 

As a rule boilers owned by firms of 
repute are good risks; it is when dealing 
with boilers working under semi-skilled 
or often unskilled supervision that 
troubles arise. These cases are often 
met with in the country where a farm 
laborer has charge of portable loco-type 
boilers. These individuals are the most 
difficult to deal with as they usually re- 
sent being told they are doing something 
wrong and fail to appreciate new ideas 
on the upkeep of their machinery. 


Engine Policy 


The standard Engine Policy covers 
breakdown of the engine whilst working 
due to mechanical or accidental causes. 

It may be extended by endorsement. 

Endorsements: 

1. Damage to own and third party property 


as the result of flying fragments following break- 
down. 


2. Injury from the same cause, to persons 
not in the Insured’s service. 


The premium provides for the usual 
inspection service which involves exter- 
nal and working examinations at inter- 


but rolling mill engines, and large single 
cylinder diesel engines are subject to 
sudden shocks and varying stresses, 
which result in more frequent claims, 
and so cannot be regarded so favorably 
from an insurance point of view. 

Included with engines for insurance 
purposes, are small generating sets, 
which consist of small engines driving 
dynamos for lighting country houses, 
etc. While the sets are fairly reliable 
they often suffer from lack of skilled 
attention, and a certain amount of dis- 
cretion has therefore to be used when 
accepting them for insurance. 


Refrigerating Machinery 


A further development of the “En- 
gine” section, relates to domestic and 
commercial refrigerating machinery. The 
smaller sets are becoming popular and 
it is a branch of the business which de- 
mands moré attention than it has re- 
ceived in the past. Here, again, the sets 
are generally well made and quife re- 
liable, any trouble arising usually being 
due to carelessness or sheer lack of at- 
tention. Schemes have recently been in- 
troduced whereby it is possible for ar- 
rangements to be made for the plant 
to be maintained and periodically ad- 
justed by the makers’ engineers. This 
certainly improves the risk from the in- 
surance company’s point of view. 

As in the case of engines, the policy 
covers: 

(a) Damage to the machine itself by break- 
down or explosion. 

Endorsements.—For additional pre- 
miums the insurance can be extended to 
include: 

1. Damage to own or third party property.. 

2. Injury to persons not in the insured’s 
service as the result of breakdown or explosion. 

3. Injury to persons not in the insured’s 
service due to leakage of noxious gases. 

Damage to goods in storage resulting from 


failure of the plant by breakdown, explosion or 
leakage. 


Lifts, Hoists and Cranes 
Lifts, Hoists and Cranes.——The cover 


Once an-: 


usually granted under a lift, hoist or 
crane policy is briefly, as follows: 

1. Damage to the lift or crane due to break- 
down. 

2. Legal liability of the insured for injuries 
to persons not in the employ of the insured 
arising from or in connection with the working 
of the lift or crane incurred with the company’s 
consent. 

. Law costs in respect of a claim against 
the insured. 

Cover can be extended to include these 
endorsements: 

(a) Damage to insured’s property and that 
of third parties. 

(b) “Toppling over of the crane. 

(c) Damage to goods in lifts. 


There is no doubt that a number of 
lifts have been operated in a dangerous 
condition, and it has been more by good 
luck than good management that acci- 
dents have not more frequently occurred. 

The greatest trouble experienced in 
lift insurance is in connection with the 
ropes. It is almost impossible to give a 
rope a definite life as some splinter soon 
after being-installed and then do not 
get any worse, while others maintain an 
apparently good condition and then sud- 
denly splinter so badly as to become 
unsafe. 

Many empirical formulae have been 
devised to decide when a rope is safe 
after a few strands have broken; these 
may be quite,good and give correct re- 
sults in the laboratory, but for an engi- 
neer carrying out an examination on the 
lift and ropes they are impracticable. 

Various Safety Devices 


Various safety devices are fitted to 
lifts so that in the event of the ropes 
breaking the cage is prevented from 
falling. The usual type consists of ser- 
rated cams or shoes which are forced 
into the guides and hold the cage. The 
old type of drop bar safety gear is still 
found though it is not at all satisfactory 
and has given place to the governor type. 

There are also limit switches so that 
should the car over-run they open and 
cut off the current in the case of elec- 
tric lifts, and in the case of hydraulic 
lifts, close the valve in the supply pipe. 

Gate switches and car switches pre- 
vent the gates from being opened unless 
the lift is at the landing. 

The most usual type of lift now-a-days 
is electrically driven. Some hydraulic 
lifts are still made, but they have not 
the advantages of the electric. The 
main troubles experienced with hydraulic 
lifts are leakage of the cylinder gland 
and water freezing in the cylinder and 
piping during frosty weather. 

Touching briefly on the subject of 
cranes, it may be generally stated that’ 
what has been mentioned about the ropes 
of lifts also applies to lifting ropes or 
chains of cranes. 

Naturally the conditions under which 
the majority of cranes work are not 
nearly so satisfactory as in the case of 
lifts and great care has to be exercised 
with regard to certain points such as 
bearings, pins, etc., which are liable to 
rust and become worn, and so cause 
breakdowns. Local conditions also have 
to be considered as cranes operate in 
such varied localities. 

Electrical Machinery 


The electrical section deals with mo- 


tors, dynamos, transformers, switch- 
boards, and similar items. There are not 
many regulations regarding the safe 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Nation-Wide Drive 
For Fire Prevention 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PLANS 





Civic Organizations to Be Asked to Take 
Lead During Activities of Week 
of October 4 





A nation-wide drive to stimulate inter- 
est in fire prevention was announced in 
Washington last week by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, si- 
multaneously with the issuance of a 
proclamation by President Hoover, desig- 
nating the week of October 4 as National 
Fire Prevention Week. 

The National Chamber, through its in- 
surance department, will call upon cham- 
bers of commerce and trade associations 
in all parts of the country to undertake 
the leadership in their respective com- 
munities for a successful observance of 
fire prevention week. 

At the same time it was announced 
that the National Fire Waste Council, 
which is affiliated with the National 
Chamber and which is composed of 
twenty-one national organizations and 
four governmental bureaus, will meet at 
the Chamber’s headquarters September 
24 and 25 to discuss current fire preven- 
tion problems. The Council and the Na- 
tional Chamber will co-operate in map- 
ping out a course of action in further- 
ance of fire prevention work in the com- 
ing year. 

The necessity for united effort to re- 
duce the nation’s appalling fire loss, both 
life and property, was emphasized by the 
National Chamber. It was pointed out 
that the destruction of property in the 
United States last year, amounting to 
$500,000,000, was $40,000,000 in excess of 
the previous year. This sum, it was 
shown, was equivalent to a per capita loss 
of $4.07—probably the largest per capita 
loss of any country in the world. 








HOOVER ON FIRE WASTE 





President in Fire Prevention Week Proc- 
lamation Asks for Aid in Reducing 
Nation’s Losses 

President Herbert Hoover has _ pro- 
claimed the week beginning with October 
4 to be observed throughout the nation 
as Fire Prevention Week, earnestly so- 
liciting “the assistance of each citizen to 
help lessen the loss and needless waste 
and suffering from fires which are large- 
ly preventable.” The proclamation of the 
President follows in part: 

“It has become customary for the 
President of the United States to re- 
quest an annual observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Week throughout the nation to 
stimulate the interest and co-operation of 
officials, organizations and citizens in 
diminishing the losses of life and proper- 
ty from fire,” the proclamation set forth. 

“Last year fires in the United States 
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caused a direct property loss estimated 
at nearly $500,000,000, an increase of 
$40,000,000 over 1929. These direct losses 
affected home owners, farmers, business 
men and working men. There were many 
more millions of indirect losses in rentals, 
broken contracts, unemployment and in- 
terruption to business. 

“Deaths and injuries to men, women 
and children exceed 35,000 in 1930. The 
majority of the losses of life and prop- 
erty were the result of carelessness and 
lack of preventive measures. 

“The purpose of National Fire Pre- 
vention Week is to focus attention on 
the hazards of fire and to promote pre- 
ventive measures to reduce this devas- 
tating waste.” 





AETNA (FIRE) PA. CHANGES 


The Aetna (Fire) announces the ex- 
pansion of its facilities in its Pennsylva- 
nia field by the opening of a fieldman’s 
office at Wilkes-Barre, Special Agent 
Stanley B. Illingworth will have imme- 
diate charge of certain agencies in the 
vicinity of Wilkes-Barre but the entire 
field, as constituted for a long time, will 
continue to be under the supervision of 
State Agent A. S. Poffenberger, who 
will remain at Harrisburg. State Agent 
Poffenberger and Special Agent Illing- 
worth have been associated for a number 
of years and are well equipped to care 
for agents’ interests in this* territory. 





ATTRACTIVE SALES LEAFLETS 


The advertising department of the 
Snringfield Fire & Marine, of which 
Charles E. Freeman, well-known in local 
insurance publicity circles, is head is get- 
ting out some attractive sales literature 
on various fire insurance side-lines. Some 
of more recent leaflets for local agents 
feature explosion, tornado and windstorm 
and personal effects insurance. The leaf- 
lets are effectively illustrated and con- 
tain not only sales arguments but facts 
about losses incurred through these spe- 
cific hazards. 





NEW ARGENTINE FIRE CO. 

A new insurance company, the Cale- 
donia Argentina, has been licensed by the 
Argentine Government. It began busi- 
ness on June 1 and starts by taking over 
the portfolio of the Caledonia of Edin- 
burgh. The latter company owns the 
shares of the Caledonia Argentina. The 
Argentine laws favor domestic compa- 
nies and the business of domestic com- 
panies has been steadily growing at the 
expense of foreign. 





GENERAL AGENTS’ MEETING 

The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Insurance General Agents will 
meet at the Hotel Biltmore, Los An- 
geles, on September 22. This will be 
during the week of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


HITS OUTSIDE INTRUSIONS 





W. H. Bennett Says Most Attempts of 
One Business to Enter Another Have 
Ended in Failures 
.Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, told the members of the Iowa 
Association at their annual convention 
this week in Sioux City that they should 
stick to their jobs as insurance agents 
and not try to experiment with other 
lines of business as a side-line. He cited 
the efforts of banks to engage in insur- 
ance and of the Federal Government to 
go into all sorts of private endeavor, 
showing how these intrusions have for 

the most part ended in failure. 

_ Sell_assureds sound indemnity written 
in reliable companies Mr. Bennett said. 
He asked the agents to stand in their 
communities as a symbol of sound busi- 
ness practices, thus encouraging the 
other fellows to stick to their own fields, 
_ “Perhaps one of our gravest problems 
lies in this tendency of banks to reach 
beyond their charter powers and engage 
in other businesses for which they are 
unequipped. Most of the recent bank 
failures have had an insurance angle. The 
great Caldwell failure in Tennessee and 
the National Bank of Kentucky failure 
revealed an intricate maze of banking 
and insurance tie-ups, and brought in- 
surance companies down in their wake. 
The Chicago banks that failed more re- 
cently all conducted insurance agency de- 
partments, and it is-reported that the 
forty of them wrote more than a million 
— in fire insurance premiums annu- 
a ee 





BRITISH FIRE LOSSES FALL 


The cost of the principal fire losses in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland during 
July may be estimated at $1,155,000, which 
compares with corresponding losses of 
$2,000,000 for June last and $1,890,000 for 
July of last year. The biggest loss was 
the burning of a hosiery factory at Stew- 
arton, Scotland, estimated at $125,000. 
These estimates only take into account 
fires in which the damage amounted to 
$5,000 or more, but if, in accordance with 
accepted statistical practice, 60% be 
added to the figures in respect of the 
large number of outbreaks which cost 
individually less, the total cost of all 
fires in Great Britain and Ireland be- 
comes $1,800,000. The corresponding 


‘total for June, 1930, was $3,200,000, and 


that for July of last year $3,025,000. 





GERMAN RIOT RISKS 


It is reported that the London market 
will not quote a firm rate for riot in- 
surance in Germany, but only from case 
to case, as business is actually offered. 
As has been reported, London companies 
and especially “Lloyd’s, have resumed 
writing riot insurance in the leading cities 
of Germany. Rates are changing con- 
tinually and according to latest news are 
for stores, factories and the like from 
5 to 10 shillings. 
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being opened. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
ANNOUNCES 


the lowest guaranteed premium rates ever 
offered the public by a United States insur- 
These reduced rates cannot 


be increased throughout the entire life of the 


Splendid agency opportunities are afforded 
by this expanding company to men of char- 
acter and ambition. 52 weeks’ employment 


Offices in new territory now 
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ON THE SLIGHTEST 
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General Brokers’ 
Banquet October 27 


SUPT. VAN SCHAICK TO SPEAK 





Judge Albert Conway Will Be Toastmas- 
ter; Number of Leading Insurance 
Figures to Attend 





Insurance Superintendent George S. 


Van Schaick of New York will be the 
principal speaker at the sixth annual din- 
ner of the General Brokers’ Association 
of the Metropolitan District, Inc., at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 27. Judge Albert Conway, former 
New York Insurance Superintendent, will 
be the toastmaster. The speeches will 
be limited in number and will be broad- 
cast over Station WNYC, the New York 
City broadcasting station. Dancing will 
follow the speaking program. 

Bernard E. Frank, chairman of the 
dinner committee, reports that he is cor- 
responding with Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for the purpose of obtaining 
his acceptance as a guest and speaker. 

The following definite acceptances to 
attend have been received to date: Al- 
bert Goldman, commissioner of plants 
and structures; Francis T. Stoddard; 
Jesse S. Phillips; James J. Hoey. 

The following members of the Insur- 
ance Department will be present: Sam- 
uel Macpeak, deputy superintendent; 
Charles P. Butler, deputy superintend- 
ent; Nelson B. Hadley, chief examiner, 
life companies; Charles Hughes, auditor 
and actuary; George H: Jamison, chief 
licensing bureau; J. J. Magrath, chief of 
the rating bureau, Insurance Dept., State 
of N. Y.; Charles E. Ryan, chief exam- 
iner, fire insurance companies; Charles 
A. Wheeler, chief examiner, casualty 
companies; Hon. J. L. Wood, chief com- 
plaint bureau. 

Others who will attend include: Wil- 
liam Schiff, president, Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of N. Y. Inc.; Samuel D. 


Rosan, president, Brownsville and E. N. 
Y. Insurance’ Brokers’ Association; 
Charles Reppa, president, Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers’ Association; Mortimer 
L. Nathanson; Adolph Sternberg, presi- 
dent, Bronx Insurance Men’s Associa- 
tion; Milton H. Steele, president, Insur- 
ance Federation of the State of N. Y.; 
Leonard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary, Insurance Federation; Theodore L. 
Rogers, president, New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc.; Albert 
Dodge; Harold M. Hess, manager, New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange; Benja- 
min R. Mowry, manager, Central Bu- 
reau; F. Robertson Jones, general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives; Clancy D. Connell, presi- 
dent, Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, and Terence F. Cunneen, 
manager, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington. 





BALTIMORE FIRE PREMIUMS 


Fire insurance premiums on Baltimore 
business during the first half of 1931 
totaled $1,979,300 as compared with $2,- 
231,898 for the corresponding period of 
last year. This represents a decline of 
about 11%. The Central of Baltimore 
leads the field there with premiums of 
$210,870 while the Home of New York 
is second with $95,840. 





WITHDRAWS FROM N. J. 


According to an announcement made 
this week the Triangle Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has withdrawn from New 
Jersey and will discontinue doing busi- 
ness in that state. The company has a 
paid-up capital of $100,000. 





N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETING 


The next meeting of the New Jersey 
Field Club of which Paul Thompson is 
president will be held on Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, which will be the opening 
meeting of the fall and winter season. 


Sketch Book 


(Continued from Page 17) 


working of electric motors, there are a 
few, though many users do not appear 
to be aware of them. The most impor- 
tant stipulation is that a machine must 
be earthed, that is the frame must be 
connected to the earth, so that in the 
event of, a connection becoming loose 
and touching the frame anyone who was 
working on or touching the machine 
would not receive an electric shock. 
Electrical Policy 

The policy for a motor dynamo or 
similar plant covers: 

1. Breakdown due to mechanical or 
electrical failure of the machine whilst 
it is working. 

This cover may be extended as in 
other classes of the business to cover: 

Endorsements: 


(a) Damage to own and third party sur- 
rounding property. 


(b) Personal injuries to third parties. 


(c) Damage to the wiring between the starter 
and the machine. 


The premium provides for periodical 
inspections, and insulation tests. At each 
survey the fuses are examined to see if 
they are within safe limits. The air gap 
is measured at various points; this test 
is one of great importance in alternating 
current machines where the gap between 
the rotor and stator is very small. If 
the clearance is not symmetrical the 
bearings are examined for wear and -the 
shaft tested for alignment. 

Machines are sometimes situated in 
very damp localities, as a result the wind- 
ings gradually absorb moisture, and ulti- 
mately fail if the machine is not in- 
spected regularly, and means adopted to 
remedy the trouble. 

The demand for electric power and 
lighting is extending rapidly, motors and 
dynamos are more reliable and generally 
speaking form quite good risks. There 
are, however, three types of risks which 
are not altogether desirable from the 
companies’ point of view, these are: 
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(1) Electrical plant in chemical works. 

(2) Coal cutter motors in mines. 

(3) Motors lowered into wells for pumping. 

The reasons why these risks are un- 
desirable are clear. In the first case acid 
fumes cause trouble with the insulation, 
etc., and it is very hard to exclude them 
from the motor even when the machine 
is specially designed for the work. 

In the second case the increased risk 
is due to the motor being subjected to 
violent shocks during cutting operations. 
Clutches are fitted and allow for these, 
but experience has shown that they can- 
not always be relied upon. 

In the last case the trouble is due to 
the fact that the motors cannot be in- 
spected easily and also it is difficult to 
deal with the damp conditions under 
which such motors work, 

Rating 

The following briefly indicate the main 
principles which govern the’ assessment 
of the premium: 

1. In the case of water tube boilers, the 
evaporative capacity is taken as the basis of 
calculation, 

2. With heating boilers the cubic content or 
the radiating surface. 

Engines are rated according to the diam- 
eter of the cylinder and the number of cylin- 
ders; and speed or revolutions per minute. 

4. Steam turbines and water turbines by their 
horsepower. ‘ 

5. Pumps by their cylinder diameter or if 
they are of the centrifugal type by the bore of 
the inlet. 

6. Lifts, hoists and cranes are rated accord- 
ing to their lifting capacities and as to their 
means of power. 

7. Electrical machines are rated according to 
their output in either horsepower or kilowatts. 

8. Fans are rated according to their diameter. 

9. Ironing machines, are rated according to 
the diameter, length and number of rollers. 

The foregoing outline will facilitate a 
clear understanding of the more detailed 
information the book contains. 





MINERVA CAPITAL INCREASE 

The Minerva of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, founded in 1924 with a capital of 
one million pesos, of which 400,000 were 
paid in, has asked its stockholders for a 
further payment of 200,000 pesos. Hail, 


automobile, plate glass and life insurance 
will be written in addition to fire. 
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BLUE GOOSE CHAIRMEN 





New York City Pond Names Heads of 
Standing Committees; Four Big 
Meetings This Season 
Most Loyal Gander Samuel A. Me- 
horter of the New York City Pond of 
the Blue Goose has appointed the chair- 
men of the standing committees for the 
coming year. They are: entertainment, 
Leon A. Watson; membership, Thomas 
B. Donaldson; initiation, R. S. Kissam; 
greetings, W. V. A. Keeler; historian, 
Carroll L. DeWitt; publicity, William 
Steadler; finance, Richard Monahan, and 
ritual, Edgar A. McCaskie. There will 
be four major meetings of the pond this 
season, namely in Octobér, January, 
March and May. The October meeting 
will be in honor of the past most loyal 
ganders of the pond and will be held at 

the Newark Athletic Club. 

Most Loyal Gander Mehorter and 
Wielder of the Goose Quill Max C. W. 
Buchenberger will represent the local 
pond at the grand nest in Milwaukee 
this month. They are leaving New York 
September 6 accompanied by their wives. 





BLUE GOOSE SPEAKERS 


_Paul E. Rudd, general chairman for the 

silver anniversary grand nest meeting of 
the Blue Goose to be held in Milwaukee 
September 8-10, has made public the 
names of the speakers at the good-fel- 
lowship banquet with which the conven- 
tion will close. Ernest Palmer of Chi- 
cago will be toastmaster. The speakers 
will include Past Most Loyal Grand 
Gander Walter E. Atwater; Most Loyal 
Grand Gander Henry L. Rose of Balti- 
more; Everett M. Northup; past most 
loyal gander of the San Francisco pond; 
James D. Cheery of the Quebec Pond; 
Past Most Loyal Grand Gander William 
T. Benallack and William F. C. Fellers 
of the Florida Pond. 





























NEW LOW ANNUAL RATES FOR $1,000 
Ages | Premium||Ages |Premium||Ages | Premium 

10 | 10.67 || 26 | 15.10 || 41 | 24.25 

11 | 10.85 |] 27 | 15.50 || 42 | 25.17 

12 | 11.05 |} 28 | 15.92 || 43 | 26.17 

13 | 11.25 || 29 | 16.37 || 44 | 27.22 

14 | 11.46 || 30 | 16.84 |] 45 | 28.33 

15 | 11.69 || 31 | 17.35 |] 46 | 29.51 

16 | 11.93 |] 32 | 17.89 || 47 | 30.80 

17 | 12.17 || 33 | 18.46 |] 48 | 32.16 

18 | 12.44 || 34 | 19.06 |] 49 | 33.60 

19 | 12.71 || 35 | 19.70 |} 50 | 35.15 

20 | 13.00 || 36 | 20.36 || 51 | 36.84 ; 
21 | 13.31 || 37 | 21.04 || 52 | 38.57 

22 | 13.63 || 38 | 21.78 || 53 | 40.41 

23 | 13.98 || 39 | 22.55 || 54 | 42.38 

24 | 14.34 || 40 | 23.37 || 55 | 44.47 | 
25 | 14.71 
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ASKS AID FOR COTTON 





South Carolina Commissioner Would 
Have Insurance Companies Loan 
Funds to Farmers 


Substitution of state cotton warehouse 
receipts for securities posted by insur- 
ance companies as deposits with the state 
insurance departments has been proposed 
by Insurance Commissioner Sam B. King 
of South Carolina following conferences 
with a number of insurance company of-® 
ticers in that state. 

Mr. King said he has authority to des- 
ignate the security to be deposited by 
insurance companies and he would ac- 
cept state warehouse receipts if the in- 
surers would lend money to cotton farm- 
ers. He estimated that about $5,000,000 
is available in South Carolina for this 
purpose and around $100,000,000 in the 
southern cotton growing states. 

Under the plan it is proposed that the 
insurance companies use the funds now 
posted as deposits to lend farmers 80%, 
taking warehouse receipts in return and 


posting the receipts with the Insurance 


Department as deposits. General sup- 
port by South Carolina companies is ex- 
pected, Mr. King said, and he believes 
that out-of-state companies will also see 
the advisability of the proposal. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY AGENTS 


The McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser agen- 
cy of New York has opened an inland 
marine and transportation department 
with Charles I. Thompson as manager. 
The agency will represent the National 
Liberty of the Home group. Mr. 
Thompson has been in insurance about 
eighteen years, having been with John- 
son & Higgins in New York and Phila- 
delphia for many years. In 1929 he 
joined Henry L. Lang Co. of Philadel- 
phia. 


LANG INDICTED FOR ARSON 


Lewis M. Lang, an insurance adjuster 
of Philadelphia, was indicted last week 
by the grand jury there on a charge of 
arson. He was arrested last May and 
has been held in $70,000 bail pending 
court action. The police contend that 
Lang headed an arson ring which is al- 
leged to have caused more than $500,000 
damage which fire insurance companies 
were called upon to pay. 





FIELD CLUB MEETS SEPT. 8 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold its next meeting on Tuesday, 
September 8, at 12:30 p. m. at the 
Brooklyn Elks’ Club. At this meeting 
the committee to revise the by-laws is 
to report and a full discussion will be 
had on this before the report is ordered 
printed. 





SMUDGE COVERING 

The stockholders of the American of 
Newark will hold a meeting on Tues- 
day, September 15, at the home office in 
Newark for the purpose of amending the 
charter of the company so as to enable 
the company to write smudge coverage 
in the State of New Jersey. 





G. A. BOWLES BREAKS ELBOW 

George A. Bowles, Virginia commis- 
sioner, slipped while leaving his office 
the other day, breaking his left elbow, 
and he now is carrying his arm in a sling. 


R. M. BISSELL BACK 
Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident, 
returned last week on the “Ile de 
France.” He had been visiting Great 
Britain. 








PROV.-WASH. DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Provident Wash- 
ington have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 55 cents a share on the $10 par 
value stock, payable September 28 to 
stockholders of record September 10. 





LEGAL NOTICE 











State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Northwestern Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Mi polis, 
Minnesota, is duly licensed to transact the busi- 
ness of Fire and Marine Insurance, in this state 
and in its statement filed for the year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows the following condition: 

Aggreg of admitted 

yO LCR re Fan ee $2,975,881.91 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 
(except Capital and Surplus) 








including reinsurance........ 1,184,250.12 
Amount of actual paid-up 
CN as Bn eo xn baie Maat 1,000,000.00 


Surplus over all liabilities... ... 791,631.79 
Amount of Income for the year 851,472,39 
Amount of Disbursements for the 

WES 6 és ee alee Howe een 1,202,414.04 





CONTINENTAL HONORS WILSON 


W. Owen Wilson, president of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
was presented this week with a 25-year 
service medal by the Continental in rec- 
ognition of his having completed a guar- 
ter of a century of service as agent for 
that company. He is president of the 
Fry-Jordan & Wilson of South Boston, 
Va., which has been representing the 
Continental continuously since 1906. He 
is also president of the Davenport In- 
surance Agency of Hopewell and vice- 
president of the Davenport Insurance 
Corporation of Richmond, both of which 
represent the American Eagle, another 
of the America Fore group. Presenta- 
tion of the Continental service medal 
was made at his office in Richmond by 


Marion D. Marion, special agent of the 
Continental, and R. D. Chenery, special 
agent of the American Eagle. 
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Sprinklers Protect 
New Orleans Docks 


QUARTZ HEADS ARE INSTALLED 





Rate Now Reduced to 35 Cents With 
Insurers Carrying the Full Liabil- 
ity; 250 Systems 





Completion of the world’s largest auto- 
matic sprinkler system on the waterfront 
of the port of New Orleans, effecting the 
immediate revision of insurance rates on 
$13,000,000 dock property as well as ma- 
rine rates based on stored cargo, greatly 
lessens the possibility of a repetition of 
the waterfront conflagrations which have 
ravaged the port during the past twenty- 
five years. Amounting to an average of 
$1,000,000 each year they represent half 
the total annual loss from waterfront 
fires nationally. 

During recent years the commerce 
passing through America’s second port 
has been nearly $1,000,000,000 each year 
including 500,000 bales of cotton on which 
special rates prevail. 

The sprinkler installation has aroused 
widespread interest in-eastern insurance 
circles because of the size of the under- 
taking, being the first American port to 
be completely protected with modern 
fire prevention devices; the volume of 
insurable cargo handled; and the drastic 
measures now taken for the protection 
of shipping calling at the port. 

Previous to the completion’ of the fite 
protection program the insurance rate on 
dock property was $1.04 per $100 and the 
insured was responsible for the first 
$100,000 of any fire loss. This policy has 
been revised to place all losses with the 
insurance company and the rate has been 
reduced to 35 cents per $100. The Lou- 
isiana Rating and Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau also authorized an additional 10% 
for the use of quartz bulb sprinkler 
heads, effecting a saving of 3 cents per 
bale on cotton and also reducing the rate 
on general cargo stored in the port. The 
total cotton storage capacity of the port 
is over one million bales. 

200 Railroad Cars Moved Material 


Two hundred railroad cars were neces- 
sary to transport the materials for the 
undertaking and 1,500,000 feet of pipe 
varying in size from 34-inch to 8-inch 
and supported by 150,000 hangers were 
used to ensure water distribution to ev- 
ery point of the docks which stretch 
along the banks of the Mississippi River 
for twenty-six miles. To provide com- 
plete protection for every ton of cargo 
and every foot of wharf and pier 118,000 
quartz bulb sprinklers and 2,000 open 
sprinklers controlled by deluge valves 
were installed. There are in al! 250 sep- 
arate sprinkler systems and 250 alarm 
valves. 

Following a special study of the nu- 
merous fire prevention problems involved 
in the Board of Dock Commissioners’ 
vast program, the Louisiana Rating and 
Fire Prevention Bureau, representing the 
stock fire insurance companies, the ma- 
rine insurance companies including the 
Cotton Marine Association, made recom- 
mendations on the extent and disposition 
of the installation. 

As a result the harbor front is today 
sprinklered under all piers and wharves, 


in the upper floors, and under the roofs 


of all dock structures. Special precau- 
tions were taken to prevent fire spread- 
ing either above or below the floor of 
the wharves. The quartz buib sprinkler 
is installed in the entire installation be- 
cause of the unusual precautions neces- 
sary for the protection of stored cotton 
and because the under-dock installation 
may be submerged during the flood sea- 
son of the river. 

Report on Quartz Bulb Sprinklers 

So important was the type of sprinkler 
considered that a series of tests were 
conducted in the public cotton warehouse 
of the port by R. H. Pratt, consulting 
engineer Cotton Marine Underwriters, 
assisted by representatives of various in- 
surance interests. The twenty-seven- 
page report states in part: 

“As a result of the favorable perform- 

















RELIABILITY 


based on a record of 
satisfactory service to 
agents and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
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COMPANIES 


1932 Lloyd’s Calendar 
Has Been Published 


ABRIDGED LIST OF CONTENTS 





Hints to Masters in Disasters, Foreign 
and Colonial Money Values; Law 
Cases of Interest 





The 1932 edition of Lloyd’s Calendar, 
printed and published by Lloyd’s, Lon- 
don, is out. An abridged list of contents 
follows: 

Section I—Almanac and Calendars for 
the Year; Astronomical Information; 
Tide Tables; Standard Time; Funnels 
and House Flags. 

Section II.—Lloyd’s: Its History, Poli- 
cies, Agents, Signal Stations, &c.; Gen- 
eral and Particular Average; Salvage 
Operations and Plants; List of Salvage 
Contractors; York-Antwerp Rules. 

Section III.—Lloyd’s Register: Its Sur- 
veyors and Their Duties; Freeboard; 
Weight of Water at Various Ports; An- 
chors and Chains. 

Section IV.—Hints to Masters in Case 
of Disaster; Fires on Board Ships; In- 
structions for Saving Life; First Aid 
Hints; Code Signals; Record Sailing 
Ship Voyages. 

Section V.—Foreign and Colonial 
Moneys and Tables; Weights and Meas- 


‘ ures; Nautical Measures; Speed and Dis- 
.tance Tables; Latitude and Longitude. 


Section VI—Information Relatins *o 
Charts, Sailing Directions.and the Gen- 
eral Navigation of Vessels; Weathe- 
Data; Wind, Fog and Sea Sev'e., “he 
Mercantile Marine; Useful Books on 
Nautical and Engineering Subjects. 

Section VII—The Compass, Sextant, 
and other Nautical Instruments. 

Section VIII —Safety of Life at Sea; 
Post Office and Wireless Telegraphy; 
Wireless at Sea; Ship Fumigation. 

Section [X.—Shipping and Shipbuilding 
of the World; Docks; Coal and Oil. 

Section X.—Law Cases of Interest 
(1929-1931); Important Shipping Acts; 
Collision Regulations and Thames By- 
Laws. 

Section XI—The Panama and Suez 
Canals; Holidays in Various Countries, 


c: 

Section XII—Foreign Consuls, &c.; 
Customs Requirements for British Colo- 
nies and Possessions; Glossary of Mari- 
time and Commercial Terms; Postal In- 
formation. 





ROCHESTER LOSSES DECLINE 


Fire loss payments in Rochester, 
N. Y., are showing a steady decrease 
compared with the figures for the last 
four years. For the first six months of 
1931 the insurance company payments 
were $423,845, compared with $629,618 
for the same period of last year; $574,812 
for the first half of 1929 and $722,704 for 
1928. Even the figure of $423,845 would 
have been considerably lower had it not 
ee for a $100,000 fire in Rochester in 

une. 





ance characteristics of quartz bulb 
sprinklers in a number of cotton con- 
centration points throughout the Gulf 
section, it is your engineer’s opinion that 
this form of head gives more prompt and 
reliable discharge of water when fire oc- 
curs, than do heads of the solder type, 
due to the fact that it responds more 
readily to an increase in temperature 
when fire develops. Of equal value is 
the stability of the head obviating the 
need for frequent inspections when in- 
stalled in inaccessible places. 

“The non-corrosive feature of the re- 
leasing element which operates with ex- 
plosive force at..a predetermined tem- 
perature (135 Deg.) is of much impor- 
tance, basically distinguishing the quartz 
head from the conventional solder type 
which depends on the melting of a low 
fusing (155 Deg.-165 Deg.) metal alloy. 
For these reasons we recently insisted 
on the use of this type of sprinkler both 
above and below deck in all docks along 
the waterfront of New Orleans.” 
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S 
: LOYALTY GROUP 
ms TRUE OPTIMISM 
se True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
=" Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 
n; False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 
Is Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
F ‘ ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 
+8 History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 
ge The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
ge that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 
a History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and-more prosperous in the year 
pr 100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way hetter and 
| more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
se was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
n- continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
id more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
ng most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
ey year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 
Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
‘is- ‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
: Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
‘Oo oe mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
en- r will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
wid ee hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
= ‘2% of progress and prosperity. - ) Y 
Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
ant, fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
ea; E Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
hy; make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
' that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
ies it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
wii NEAL BASSETT, President. 
cts; T 
By- NEAL BASSETT, President 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








“The development of your inner facul- 
ties constitutes true success. Power, 
wealth and fame each have been objec- 
tives, but each in itself is nothing. A 
truly successful man is one who has ac- 
quired the capacity for the enjoyment of 
life.” 

The above was not written by a dream- 
er or an unsuccessful man seeking con- 
solation for failure in the material things 
of life, but by Elihu Root, who expressed 
these ideas of a successful life (and his 
has been successful, surely) in an ad- 
dress before the students of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., a few years ago. 
He said further: 

“Success comes of what you have made 
of your inner nature. Cultivate your 
powers for the joy you may obtain from 
their enjoyment. Cultivate friendship 
and those other simple virtues which are 
so commonly admired. NO MAN IS 
TRULY HAPPY WHO MUST DE- 
PEND ON OUTSIDE THINGS FOR 
HIS HAPPINESS.” I consider above 
quotations “gems.” I commend the above 
philosophy to traveling men who, more 
than most people, are often cast on their 
own mental resources to keep happy 
while on the road, away from their 
homes, friends and families and other 
things that make life attractive to most. 

oo es 


Unheralded Heroism 


In 1926 an editoriai appeared in the 
New York Herald-Tribune entitled “An 
Incident of the Sea,” extolling the cour- 
age of Captain Fried and his men in 
saving the lives of many passengers on 
a disabled vessel in midocean and de- 
veloping the point that Captain Fried 
would expect the same action from oth- 
ers, as a matter of brave seamenship, had 
he been the one to be rescued. While 
on this subject, and quoting the writer 
William James’s demand for a “moral 
equivalent for the stimulation of hero- 
ism for war that should furnish its stern 
test of character,” an article on which 
subject by William James was circulated 
about the same time, let me say that I 
consider the every-day struggles, unher- 
alded and unsung, by untold numbers of 
fathers and mothers in humble positions 
in keeping a stiff upper lip while their 
hearts are breaking over the struggle to 
keep the wolf from the door, protect 
theis loved ones from want and give them 
all possible advantages within their small 
incomes. This is a severe test without 
looking for a “moral equivalent for war” 
“that would furnish its (war’s) stern test 
of character.” 


The struggle for existence among edu- 
cated people who are caught between the 
millstones of present living costs and 
a small or decreased income is grueling 
and cruel enough to satisfy any idealist 
seeking for a “test of character.” And 
while we give seafaring, military and aero- 


forget that wives and mothers in every- 
day life perform acts of heroism in their 
unselfish and self-sacrificing devotion and 
suffering for their husbands and children 
or their kin, which, to my mind, are far 
above any masculine deeds of valor in 
battle or at sea. I have witnessed such 
heroism displayed daily by women in 
their trials and tribulations, and the mar- 
vel of it is that the heroic unselfishness 
and love are taken as a matter of course 


by them, without any thought of reward 


or praise. 


Nor are these daily acts of mental he- 


roism proclaimed with a fanfare of trum- 
pets or printer’s ink. They suffer silent- 
ly and uncomplainingly. It is not spec- 
tacular, physical courage but something 
much higher. Likewise the traveling man 
who has to face his day’s work unflinch- 
ingly when his heart is aching on ac- 
count of serious sickness at home and 
has to stick to his job, and cannot com- 
mute home every day in the nature of 
his work. This has to be done, irresnec- 
tive of any personal distress and suffer- 
ing. Only those who have gone through 
such misfortune will appreciate what I 
am trying to say. To most men there is 
nothing heroic or spectacular in seeing 
a man doing his daily job, but you have 
to look below the surface of things to 
discover that the man you have observed 


mav be a greater hero than you may 
think. 
ok 


“Return Mail” 


Regarding the trite, meaningless, and 
banal phraseology used in so-called busi- 
ness English, the term “by return mail” 
is perhaps one most commonly found in 
all business correspondence. Just what 
is “return mail”? Does the sender of a 
letter, requesting a check or an answer 
or what-not right away, expect that the 
recipient is going to look up the sched- 


ules of mails leaving his town or city and ° 


time his attending to the matter accord- 
ingly so that his reply will actually catch 
“return mail” ? 

The expression may have been all right 
when, in the Mexican export and import 
business we meant that we expected a 
reply by return steamer or return In- 
dian courier, or return stage coach, and 
perhaps it introduced itself into business 
correspondence that way. But it hardly 
applies to or “make sense” in corre- 
spondence in territory where mails are as 
frequent as in the thickly populated East. 
Does the sender of such a letter expect 
the recipient to drop his baby on a red 
hot stove or drop anything else he may 
be doing at the time when he receives 
a letter telling him to catch the “return 
mail”? Why load a letter with words 
that mean nothing and moreover create 
a feeling of antagonism? Why not say 
as follows: “We expect and feel that we 
are entitled to a prompt reply, and you 
will greatly oblige us and help yourselves 


or some such phraseology. In past years 
I have seen good agents in my field de- 
liberately tear up and throw into their 
waste paper baskets letters of the kind 
referred to above. I am not referring to 
the. insurance business alone, but to all 
business correspondence, and in several 
languages. 
a 


Farmer’s Sagacity 


During the early road building days in 
upper New York state, especially in the 
Adirondack section, the farmers got 
things “coming and going,” as they say. 
The glacial rocks, large and small, scat- 
tered all over their fields were the right 
material for roads and they contracted 
with the roadbuilders not only to remove 
the rocks from their fields (by forcing 
them to buy in the field, and not deliv- 
ered on roadside), but made them pay 
for the material. So they had their fields 
cleared of troublesome stones and got 
paid besides. Not so bad! A lot of stone 
fences built by the pioneers when they 
originally cleared the fields of stone 
were also bought up, netting the inhab- 
itants neat sums—and like finding money 
in the streets, literally—but, I am sorry 
to say, from a sentimental point of view, 
taking a great deal away from the pic- 
turesqueness of the old highways. 

Driving along these old roads. thirty 
or more years ago in “horse and buggy” 
as they say up there, although you don’t 
really drive “in the horse,” I was always 
enthralled by these old moss-covered, 
shrub and creeper-decorated stone fences. 
They were built with the same rule of 
thumb skill by the pioneers as were the 
covered bridges and were a_ pleasing 
part of the roadside landscape, much 
than the defacing signboards that now 
desecrate the landscape. 

* * x 


The Goldfish Must Not Be Disturbed 

Besides the aforementioned lakes and 
rivers I have been in Lakes Erie, Onta- 
rio, Huron, Michigan, but not Superior; 
the Muskokow Lakes in Canada, Lake 
Nippising in Canada, and in the Ottawa 
River, in Canada. While at Lake Louise 
in the Canadian Rockies, I did not swim 
though it was midsummer, as the water 
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is too cold, even for me. It is really ice 
water, coming from the glacier at the 
head of the lake which gives it its source. 
One of my ideas of a heaven is a place 
where there are plenty of nice mountain 
lakes to bask in. At the New York In- 
surance Federation convention on May 8 
Charlie Cool, agent at Glens Falls as 
head of the reception committee, offered 
me the privilege of swimming in a local 
fountain, but he said he would have the 
goldfish taken out first so as not to 
cramp me for room, and incidentally s 
that I would not scare them to death 
The next day he reported that he ha‘ 
interviewed the city officials but they hat 
said that that day was the day of rest 
for those goldfish and that their rest 
could not properly be interfered with. 
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all tor you\ Pets 


: in undeveloped fields of insurance; 











. fields that require special knowledge and the active cooper- 


“ation of experts. 


Through its special service departments and highly 





trained field men the L. & L. & G. has repeatedly proven its 


- : ability to bring real premium-producing results to its agents. _ “t 


The fields of Use and Occupancy, Profits, Rent, Rental | 
E 
Value and Explosion insurance are. largely untouched. Let s POOL, 


per the L. & L. & G. break the ice for you. wo _ONDON 
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Inland Marine Policies Held 
First Class Business Builder 


Vice-President Edward J. Perrin, Jr., of Automobile, Tells 
Agents of Wide Scope Covered by These Valuable 


Forms; Gives Some Sales Tips 


Edward J. Perrin, Jr., vice-president of 
the Automobile Insurance Co. and of the 
Standard Fire, discussed marine lines as 
business builders in a talk at the national 
convention of Aetna Casualty & Surety 
field representatives in Hartford at the 
Home Office building last week. He said 
in part: 


I will not attempt to present a historic- 
al picture. However, to attempt to im- 
press upon you the importance of the 
marine lines of today you will bear with 
me, I am sure, if mention is made of 
a few accomplishments made during the 
past ten-year period—1921 to 1930, in- 
clusive. 

When we, eleven years ago, established 
our marine zone plan, no other company 
extended marine facilities and service to 
its agency plant, and aside from cargo 
and hull insurance the companies ha‘ 
little, if anything, to offer. In those davs 
the solicitation of marine insurance by 
companies was not the thing to do. O% 
course, it was solicited by the few brok- 
ers who specialized in the business lo- 
cated in the few brokerage centers, wh. 
reached out and acquired it, but the p~ 
sition of the company or underwriter was 
somewhat like the lawyer whose code of 
ethics prohibits the solicitation of busi- 
ness. 

The Inland Marine Business 


While our position in the ocean marine 
business is a prominent one, and much 
could be said about the value of our fa- 
cilities to you as agents, owing to the 
limited time allotted I will confine my 
remarks pretty much to the inland busi- 
ness which will doubtless be more inter- 
esting, if I may so put it without intend- 
ing to belittle the importance of ocean 
marine insurance. 

Until a few years ago there were only 
a few companies that wrote any sub- 
stantial volume of inland marine busi- 
ness, but with the pioneering of our or- 
ganization by creating many new forms, 
recognizing the needs of the insuring 
public, and persevering in the develop- 
ment of business along with the few 
others, we today have over 150 compa- 
nies writing inland marine lines, with 
varying degrees of underwriting ability 
and facilities. 

I wish to stress the growth of the 
business, and growth should evidence the 
relative importance of it in the general 
scheme of things. In 1920 the total in- 
land writings of all companies were, as 
near as can be determined, less than ten 
million and in 1930 they reached fifty- 
four million. This was beyond all ex- 
pectations, and I am sure that I would 
be considered altogether too optimistic 
if I dared predict what in my opinion 
the inland and “all risks” business will 
amount to and the forms of coverage that 
it will embrace ten years hence. Can 
any class of insurance be challenged as 
a business builder that has shown such 
development ? 

During the ten-year period the Auto- 
mobile and the Standard—the Standard 
having entered the business in 1928— 
wrote over twenty-eight million dollars 
in inland premiums, that is, premiums 
less returns, and the commissions to 
agents and brokers that we paid during 
that ten-year period were in- excess of 
five and one-half millions—a half million 
on personal effects floater, almost a mil- 
lion. on parcel post, $1,700000 on jewelry 
floater, a half million on bailees custom- 
ers, $300,000 on registered mail, $150.009 
on fine arts and $2,000,000 on the other 
forms: commissions. mind you. 

If the total commissions that we have 
allowed during the ten-year period on 
inland business alone were divided up 


between all of you here, each would re- 
ceive over $10,000. 

There are over thirty separate forms 
falling under the classification of inland 
marine and more to be added. Time 
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EDWARD J. PERRIN, JR. 


doesn’t even permit a recitation of them 
and what they cover, but they are fully 
set forth in our complete marine hand- 
book and portfolio that every agent 
should possess. While we have prac- 


tically advanced beyond the educational 
stage which we painstakingly carried on 
during the past ten years, I wish to re- 
mind you that we maintain a staff of 
twenty-five marine special agents, 
thoroughly trained and ever ready to as- 
sist you in the development and servic- 
ing of the business. 
Protecting Existing Business 

More important than acquiring new 
business, to you as established agents, is 
the protection of your existing business. 
I realize that many agents specialize in 
some one or a few classes of business. 
Is it not a fact that the majority of cli- 
ents look upon their agent as their in- 
surance advisor and assume that he will 
analyze their needs, recommend the cov- 
erages needed to protect their interests 
and inform them fully on insurance mat- 
ters? Specialization in only a _ few 
classes to the exclusion of others is 
risky unless you supplement that special- 
ization by properly recording yourself 
with your clients as being in a position 
to furnish all necessary insurance pro- 
tection. If you do not call your client’s 
attention to the many marine lines, some 
competitor will do so and often enjoy 
the entering wedge that he has been 
seeking. 

The Aetna would not occupy the para- 
mount position it does today if it had not 
snecialized in each of the many divisions 
of the business; moreover, the Aetna 
would not occunv the position that it 
now enjoys if it had not pioneered as 
well as specialized. Agencies with es- 
tablished departments of course sneciri- 
ize iust as companies do, but it isn’t safe 
for individuals, generally speaking, to do 
SO. | 
The present extremely competitive 
conditions confronting agents are aggra- 
vated by the neglect to utilize the great 
variety of attractive covers offered by 
all classes of companies, including manv 
of the miscellaneous casualty lines. allied 
fire lines, as well as the marine lines. 

Wide Range 

The Inland and All Risks facilities in- 

volve: 
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1. The widest diversification of prop- 
erty imaginable:—a needle of radium 
to a bridge; an outboard motor to a 
movie film; a piece of jewelry to a neon 
sign; a fur coat to a steam shovel; a 


street clock to an airplane; a painting to [ 


a tunnel. These are mentioned not as 
property required to be in transit but 
covered in all situations. 


Also— 
2. A wide range of prospects: 
Manufacturers; merchants (wholesale 


and retail); professionals: states and 
municipalities, and practically every ind- 
vidual. 

You can hardly name a_ business ot 
profession that does not involve one or 
more forms of coverage; even the spe- 
cial forms afford quite a variety :—art 
dealers; bands; banks; bridges; 
churches; civil engineers; clinics; clubs: 
colleges; construction contractors; doc- 
tors; dyers and cleaners; engravers; 
hospitals; investment houses; jewelers; 
laundries; lodges; motion picture pro- 


ducers; musicians; photographers; rug 7 


cleaners; schools; theatrical producers; 
truckmen, and undertakers. 

They involve— 

3. “All Risks” and  comprchensive 
coverage; short concise forms with few, 
if any, ifs, ands, and buts; tailor-made 
policies for the great variety of special 
risks. 

4. Novel covers which make interest: 
ing subjects for discussion. When yot 


sell a novel but needed cover, mention | 


is often made of it to friends, which 
makes excellent advertising. 

They are subject to— 

5. Less competition between agents 


at the present time as the business i f 


not so extensively solicited as the olde 


established forms of insurance and, there: | 


fore, less sales resistance. Many of the 
covers involve open or continuous forms 
without expiration and such business 
more secure than time policies. 
A Healthy Business 
Moreover, it is— 
6. A healthy business, as it usually 
involves property previously uninsured, 


and little, if any, switching of busines § 


from other companies and agents. 

You will go a long way in protecting 
your existing business and at the same 
time increase your commission income, 
if you will systematically present to you 
assureds the inland marine facilitis # 
vour command. Don’t let your compet 
tor become known in your commuml! 
as the agent who insures everythis 
Take advantage of that opportunity your 
self. Be the multiple-minded agent a! 
enioy your share of the business that § 
ordered unsolicited. 


Many agents use the Aetna Survey 
Plan to analyze their clients’ insurance 
and bonding requirements, and there § 
no better way of planning an insurance 
program for each client. In survey! 
risks you will find many that n¢ ed varl- 
ons forms of marine insurance—inlam™ 
“All Risks” floaters, as well as those tha! 


fall under the general classification af 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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British on Expense 
Ratio in Fire Branch 


LOWER COMMISSIONS 





ASKED 





Also Proposed That Commissions Be 
Deducted from Premiums Before 
Net Income Is Calculated 





The expense ratio in fire insurance is 
e being discussed in other countries as well 
as in the United States. The mounting 
ratio in times of depression cuts heavily 
into the limited profits and if the loss 
ratio cannot be reduced then insurance 
men feel that something should be done 
to lessen expenses. In the Post Maga- 
zine and Insurance Monitor, an English 
contemporary, a contributor has two in- 
teresting suggestions with respect to 
commissions. One is that net premiums 
be figured on the basis of commissions 
being deducted beforehand as is the case 
in marine insurance and the second is 
that commissions be lowered in Great 
Britain from the present rate of 15% to 


















































prop-) 10%. With that suggestion American 
idium agents would scarcely agree. Following 
to af are extracts from this British article on 
neol [| ways of cutting the expense ratio: 
el; a At the present time the question of 
ing tof} working costs is very much in the public 
ot as |} mind. When trade is good the rise in 
t but §§ income is usually proportionately greater 
than the rise in expenses and the latter 
causes no alarm, but when the winter 
cts:- | of depression sets in, the expenses show 
lesale |} a marked reluctance to fall in harmony 
s and | with a declining income. The insurance 
rind: @industry suffers this disability in com- 
mon with other branches of commerce 
ss or @ at the present time, and the expense ratio 
ne or is the subject of anxious consideration 
e spe: fy by insurance managements, 
‘art In 1929 the total direct fire premiums 
idges; § of British companies were £57,819,660, the 
clubs; @ losses were £29,026,912, and commission 
. doc: and expenses accounted for £25,417,580. 
avers; # On the basis of premiums equal 100, 
velers; @ the account would appear thus: 
> pro: F Premiums 100 WONG sec a haw cses stnces 50 
$+ rug 4 Commission and expenses.. 44 
ucers; Profit and reserve........ 6 
i 100 100 
lensive i — —— 
‘h few, H An examination of the accounts of the 
--made [9 individual companies shows that this av- 
special 1) cage expense ratio of 44% is a repre- 
Sentative one, the figures for the larger 
terest: i tariff offices ranging from 42% to 46%. 
on yo! |) Results of a Declining Premium Income 
iention §} ~=From these figures it will be seen that 
which J it needs only a small percentage rise in 
the items “losses” and “expenses,” or a 
small fall in premiums to extinguish com- 
agenls 9 pletely the balance of “profit and re- 
ness 8 |] serve.” At the present time the premium 
e older : income tends to fall, partly owing to the 
, there: decline in values and reduced business 
of the p) activity due to the trade depression, and 
s forms §@ partly to the intense competition for bus- 
ness § WB iness, which results in continual premium 
reductions hardly disguised as “dis- 
counts.” It is notorious that the loss 
|) Tatio tends to rise in times of depression, 
asuall fl mg if the expense ratio also increases, 
insured, Fi € problem of retaining the balance on 
yusiness § diffectr side of the account becomes a 
S one, 
tecting ten fortunately, the expense ratio does 
ee ‘ise, To understand why this is 
é ome, of leg necessary to consider the nature 
ene ee expenses. The statutory form of 
bag ue account distinguishes between 
ee Thanission and expense of management. 
an bad eemet item consists of commission 
ni .'0 agents and brokers for the proc- 
AB ane y of business less commission re- 
ty ro — from reinsuring companies, and 
cent ve ctage about 15% of the premiums. As 
s that ex item is calculated as a percentage 
oy Malle «Premiums, it naturally rises and 
Survey ™ S in harmony with the latter. The 
surance eet of the expenses, properly 
there !8 Own as “expenses of management,” is 
nsurance Feiatively inelastic. 3 
seveying 
wep Such i ren, pest pie, “Hehting 
_ inland. (#P*ating and general office exp: iene 
t MPracticali penses, are 
iose thal whe fixed charges, and while they 
ation 0 y be readily increased to deal with an 





Ncreased vol 


ume of business, it is very 








difficult to reduce them when business 
begins to decline. The intense com- 
petition which becomes apparent during 
a depression may even tend to cause 
a rise in the actual amount of the ex- 
penses. Thus, during a period of de- 
clining income, the expenses, far from 
falling in proportion, may show a tend- 
ency to increase. 

Suppose we set the previously given 
account as done in marine insurance, it 
would stand thus: 

Premiims, less commis- 
SS  EOMO5ic. cee 50 


Expenses....... 29 

Profitandreserve 6 

85 85 

By this method of presentation the loss 
ratio would appear as 59% and the ex- 
pense ratio as 34%, a highly satisfactory 
result! There is little likelihood, however, 
that the statutory form of fire revenue 
account will be so amended as to permit 
the account being set out in this form, 
and in any case the costs of procuring 
the business should properly be regard- 


ed as one of the expenses of managing 
the insurance fund. 

The subject of commissions is one that 
has already been well ventilated, and 
it is not proposed to go further into a 
controversial subject than to remark that 
so high a percentage as 15 for the bulk 
of home business for the mere procura- 
tion of the business is difficult to justify. 
In the case of foreign business, commis- 
sions and brokerages of one kind or 
another may amount to as much as 30% 
of the premiums. For some classes of 

(Continued on Page 30) 








Special Agent 


Eaton 


Se 


oR IGHT now most wide-awake, business-like 
‘ agents are thinking about how they can 


increase their income. 


The Twin City has a 


message of-interest to such agents.’ 


:. 


Some agent who wants to increase his 
@ business may spend a couple of very 
profitable minutes addressing an inquiry to 


, 3 


| ae ee 


Fire Insurance Company 


JOHN H. GRIFFIN, Vice-President and Manager 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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New Book Gives Texts 
Of Bay State Dep’t 


AUTHOR IS HARRIET O. BOONE 





A Record of Insurance Supervision; 
Foreword by F. H. Hardison; A. E. 
Linnell Makes Contribution 
Few in the insurance business today 
know of the amount and scope of ma- 
terial in the texts of the annual reports 
of the Massachusetts insurance commis- 
sioners. Not only do those discussions 
reflect the attitude toward insurance in 
the periods in which they were written 
but they proclaim the advance of many 
future reforms from which the business 
is profiting today. A substantial part of 
the texts have to do with actuarial prob- 
lems, fire losses, expenses of the busi- 
ness, laws and legislation and many oth- 
er phases of the insurance business equal- 
ly pertinent to present problems. Now 
that these texts have practically been 
discontinued since 1923, by order of the 
Commonwealth, much valuable informa- 
tion has necessarily been withheld and a 
practice that dates from before the days 
of Elizur Wright, one of the board of 
two insurance commissioners, will prob- 

ably never be resumed. 
A Text Guide 
A guide to the texts, which will direct 
those interested to discover for them- 
selves some of the big things that have 
happened under state supervision and 
constitute a record of events and activi- 
ties which have influenced the insurance 
busjness, not only of Massachusetts but 
elsewhere, as well as open up the re- 
sources to a wealth of material, will come 
from the press in about three weeks, en- 
titled “Index—Key to the Texts of the 
Annual Reports of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Commissioners.” This volume, 
which has been compiled by Miss Har- 
riet Otis Boone, who was connected with 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department 
for several years, will be a book of some 
150 pages, bound in cloth to correspond 
in style and size to the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Reports, and also contains 
short chapters on the high-spots in the 
development of the insurance business 
in the Bay State. A picture of the 
“Arithmeter” invented and made by Eli- 
zur Wright with a description of its op- 
eration written by Gardner Knight, as- 
sistant actuary of the Massachusetts de- 
partment, in collaboration with Herbert 
B. Dow, actuary of the New England 
Mutual Life; a picture of “Boston’s In- 
surance Exchange, 1870-1880”; a list of 
Massachusetts insurance agencies in 
which at least one name in the business 
has been perpetuated for fifty years or 
more and other data.add a special inter- 
est to the book. The foreword, by Frank 
H. Hardison, a former Massachusetts in- 
surance commissioner, refers to the re- 
forms of Elizur Wright and the clear cut 
decisions of the later commissioners that 
every student of insurance should be fa- 
miliar with. Arthur E. Linnell, who is 
the first deputy insurance commissioner 
of the Commonwealth and has been as- 
sociated with the department for nearly 
forty years, refers in the preface, writ- 
ten by him, to the action of the Com- 
monwealth which has prevented the com- 
missioners from giving their views on 
vital subjects in the texts of the past 
years. A supplement to the index-key 
supplies short cuts to subjects of spe- 
cial significance discussed by the com- 
missioners and to the Supreme Court 
decisions and opinions of the attorneys 
general printed in the texts. References 
in the index-key and the supplements 
are to number of volume and part. 
Will Be in General Demand 

This book will have a use in every de- 
partment of the companies, in organiza- 
tions, libraries, among actuaries, attor- 
neys, agents and research workers. It 
is the first book of the kind ever pub- 
lished and as a reference work will be 
a time and labor saver for a large field 
of users. Interesting allusions to several 
existing insurance companies and organ- 
izations appear in the historical material. 


The “Index-Key to the Texts of the 
Annual Reports of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Commissioners” is being pub- 
lished by Miss Boone, to whom orders 
should be sent, addressed H. O. Boone, 
Box 8&6, Allston, Mass. The price is $3, 
unbound; stitched copies for customers, 
desiring their covers, at reduced rates. 

A few subjects from the index-key il- 
lustrate the breadth of material which 
gives the book a wide field of usefulness: 

Agents, insurance, service given by; 
listed for foreign companies, 1854-1887, 
showing amounts insured, premiums col- 
lected, taxes paid. 

Annual statements, annual statement 
blanks, annual statement items, National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners’ 
forms. 

Commissions, fire insurance and life. 

Multiplication of companies, dangers of 
concentration of business in few com- 
panics. 


Stock and mutual insurance, old com- 
bined plan. 

Fidelity and surety insurance, ramifi- 
cations of the business. 

Fire statistics, history of action to se- 
cure data in Massachusetts; reported to 
insurance commissioners, 1878 to date. 

Fire losses and causes, National Board 

(Continued on Page 33) 





Cigarette Losses 
(Continued from Page 16) 


to eliminate all minute claims, those un- 
der $10 or $20 for example, this to be 
accomplished by either a franchise or 
deductible clause. By extending the field 
beyond cigarette and cigar losses the 
purpose is to reduce the proportionately 
high expenses of settling these small 
claims. 

However, it is likely that some diffi- 


—= 


culty may be experienced if too large a 


step is attempted at the outset. If it is 
possible to secure an agreement to alter 
the standard fire policy so as to free 
fire companies from minor smoking 
claims then later on some extension of 
the restrictions may be made. 

The incorporation of any general de- 
ductible clause would call for a reduc- 
tion of premium charges, and also com- 
missions to agents. With premium in- 
come falling off on straight fire business 
year by year a deliberate step which 
would automatically lop off — several 
more hundreds of thousands of premium 
income is bound to meet with opposition 
from many quarters. On the other hand, 
a restriction on cigarette claims as afore- 
mentioned should not necessarily be ac- 
companied by any lowering of insurance 
costs because the current rates were not 
constructed in the first place with a mul- 
titude of minor smoking losses in view, 
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customers. Developed by agents who.utilize our Advertising 
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instruction. 


And that booklet “Making More Money” 


BOSTON INSURANCE 


@ Your advertising — it should be individualized to: 


and prospecis. @ Plan, copy. Ideas, stunts.” 


Sans generalities. Sans bunkum. @ Tell. 


to know more about our Advertising service? 
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Federal Decision On 
Noon Hour Fire Loss 


NO HAZARD INCREASE SHOWN 





Not Certain at 12 O’clock That Fire 
Which Started Two Minutes Earlier 
Would Burn Insured Risk 





Frequently there are decisions in the 
courts about fires based on such claims 
as whether the fire occurred just before 
or just after noon hours. A case to the 
point is one recently decided in St. Louis. 

A fire insurance policy on merchandise 
which was to have become effective at 
noon, Central Standard Time, on a cer- 
tain date was not voided when a fire oc- 
curred in the premises a few minutes be- 
fore that hour since it was not certain at 
12 o'clock that the insured property 
would be destroyed or damaged and the 
policy did not expressly provide that a 
material increase of hazard before the 
effective date of the policy would make 
it ineffective. 

Ruling by Court 


This was the holding of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit recently in the case of 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
v. National Fire Insurance Co. et al. 

The plaintiff companies. had insured the 
manufactured merchandise of the Grimes 
Canning Corp. at Rockwell City, Ia., the 
opinion explained. The defendant com- 
pany issued an additional policy on the 
stock September 4, 1929, to become effec- 
tive at noon September 7. A few minutes 
before noon on September 7 a fire was 
discovered in the boiler room of the can- 
nery. p 

An alarm whistle was blown at 11:58 
a.m. and the fire department responded 
in about five minutes at which time the 
fire had not spread from the boiler room. 
It was from twenty to thirty minutes 
from the time the fire started until it 
reached the warehouse where the insured 
goods were stored. 

The trial court had directed a verdict 
for the plaintiff companies which had 
paid the loss and had sued the defendant 
as assignees of the insured’s rights. The 
defendant appealed, contending first that 
Prior to the time when its policy was to 
take effect it had become certain that 
the property to be insured would be de- 
stroyed or damaged by the fire which had 
already started, and therefore its policy 
never took effect, and, second, that the 
hazard had been materially increased be- 
tween the time the policy was issued and 
the time when it was to take effect, thus 
invalidating the policy. 


Uncertain of Fire 


The court declared that it was not cer- 
tain at 12 o'clock that the insured prop- 
erty would be destroyed or even damaged 
by the fire. The fire might have been 
extinguished before it reached the ware- 

Ouse, it was pointed out, or the goods 
= have been removed from the build- 

With respect to the appellant’s second 
contention the court agreed that the fire 
caved a material increase in the risk, 
ne denied that this prevented the policy 
rom taking effect. 

‘ The facts are,” said the court, “that 
jr policy of fire insurance did not in 
<a. terms or by any fair construction 
- words used provide that a material 
; Tease in the risk between September 
oe September 7 would prevent the 
n \cy from attaching. There was noth- 
4 in the nature of the contract or in 
€ surrounding circumstances which re- 
Pagan such a provision. The policy by 
“ Pe tcp terms was to be effective from 
se nitely stated moment of time. The 
te ota insured was in existence and 
a a rs at the time when the policy 
tema take effect. There is no evidence 
i to show either lack of the highest 
aith or want of due diligence on 
€ part of the insured at any time.” 


BIG CLAIMS ON RAIN COVERS 





Wet Summer in Great Britain Eats 
Up Premiums of Companies Writing 
Coverage on Weather 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been paid under insurance policies to 
drenched vacationists in Britain during 
the past two months. Their bad luck 
during one of the wettest summers ever 
recorded has been compensated in a 
measure by their return to find two-fig- 
ure checks for rainy days spent in pro- 

menade shelters. 

The Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
which under its Pluvius policies trans- 
acts all kinds of weather insurances, re- 
ports that this has been the worst sum- 
mer it has experienced since 1920. 

“We have paid out in claims in the 
British Isles far more than we have, 
received in premiums,” declared one of 














the company’s officials in an interview. 
“But our Pluvius policies are becoming 
popular throughout the world, and pro- 
bably business in Australia, South Africa 
and America will level things up.” 





DIVIDEND VOTE RESCINDED 


A general stockholders’ meeting of the 
Hamburg General of Hamburg (founded 
in 1913 with a capital of three million 
marks, 25% paid in) had some months 
ago declared a dividend of 5%, amount- 
ing to RM 62,878 As a result of the 
recent acute financial crisis another 
meeting has been called and a motion 
submitted to abstain from distributing 
this dividend, though earned, but use the 
money to strengthen the financial struc- 
ture of the company. The motion has 


been adopted and RM _ 60,000 will be 
passed to reserves, while the balance will 
be carried forward to profit and loss. 


Keen agents make one policy 
write another. Backed by a 
seasoned, well-rounded Fleet 
they more readily convince 
clients that with additional 
coverage goes peace of mind. 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





LEGAL NOTICE 











State of New York—lInsurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Twin City Fire In- 
surance Company of Mi polis, Mi is 

transact the business of Fire 





duly licensed to 
Insurance, in this state and in its s:atement filed 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, shows 
the following condition: 


of 4 b A 
Ra arenes wa nbaecn eee $1,409,061.65 


Aggregate amount of Liabilities 
(except Capital and Surplus) 


Aggregate 
Assets 





including reinsurance........ 391,070.27 
Amount of actual paid-up 

2 ee Pe re Pee ree 500,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities. . 517,991.38 
Amount of Income for the year 376,143.85 
Amount of Disbursements for the 

WO Gnas: BEE EO ER 291,360.73 
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Leasehold Insurance Featured 


By The North America Group 


Variety of Fire Clauses in Leases Makes It Imperative That 
Local Agents Give Attention to Protection 
Of This Hazard 


Tips to local agents on selling lease- 
hold insurance are featured in the August 
number of The Alliance Agent, distrib- 
uted to producers by the Alliance of the 
Insurance Co. of North America group. 
The material for the agents is presented 
in question and answer form and is re- 
produced herewith: 

1. What is leasehold insurance or lease- 
hold interest insurance? 

It is a form of insurance designed to 
repay to a lessee any financial loss he 
might suffer should his lease be can- 
celled as a result of certain insurable 
hazards. 

2. How could a lessee lose money bv 
cancellation of his lease? 

a. By having to pay higher rent for 
comparable quarters elsewhere, or 

b. By losing present or potential profit 
from subleasing. 

3. What, then, shows whether or not 
there is an insurable leasehold interest? 

If the actual rental value is greater 
than the rent charged under the lease, 
the difference represents the leasehold 
interest. 

Causes of Increased Rental Value 

4. What are some possible causes of in- 
creased rental value? 

a. Improvement of the building in ap- 
pearance, convenience or size. A ju- 
dicious expenditure for improvements 
frequently increases rental value out 
of all proportions to the amount of 
the investment. 

b. Improvement in the character of 
the neighborhood by the erection of 
better type buildings or those influ- 
encing the course of traffic. 

c. The shifting of a business center 
or overcrowding in 2 mercantile sec- 
tion forces a leading merchant in a 
given line to move entirely away. He 
selects a locality where rents are low- 
er, tries to make his establishment 
more attractive than before and is 
presently followed by others in the 
same line. 

d. New or improved transportation 
facilities rendering a locality more ac- 
cessible. 

e. Growth of population attracted by 
new or enlarged manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

f. The natural growth of the popula- 


tion in cities. 

g. Increased cost of materials or labor 
enhancing the value of all existing 
structures. 


5. Yo whom is leasehold insurance sold? 


To the lessee, the man who rents the 
property from the owner, or it may 
be to a sub-lessee who has rented part 
of the building from the original 
lessee. 
6. Is leasehold insurance in order when 
the lease covers ground only? 
No. In case the lessee leases a plot 
of ground, erects his own building and 
rents it, his protection should cake two 
forms: regular fire insurance cover- 
ing the building erected by him and 
rent insurance covering his rental in- 
come from that building. 
The Fire Clause 
7. What is the fire clause? 
It is a clause in the lease which gives 
the owner the right to cancel a lease 
should fire badly damage the prop- 
erty. 
8. Is it important? 
Yes. Upon its wording depends the 
lessee’s need of leasehold insurance 
and also the company’s willingness to 
assume the risk. 
9. Is the fire clause the same in all 
leases? 
No. It varies a great deal, which 
causes much perplexity and makes it 
desirable that the lessee should be 
protected in any event. 
Some typical fire clause forms follow: 
“If fire shall occur in the premises, 
the landlord shall have the option of 
terminating the lease.” 
“If the building shall be damaged to 
the extent of 25% (or other fixed 
percentage) the lease may be termi- 
nated at the option of the landlord.” 
“If the building shall be so damaged 
that the landlord shall decide not to 
rebuild.” 
“If the building shall be so damaged 
that the landlord shall decide to re- 
build.” 
“Tf the building shall be so damaged 
that, in the opinion of the landlord, 
it cannot be repaired in ninety days.” 
10. What types of leasehold interest in- 
surance are available? 
Fire, explosion, windstorm, sprinkler 
leakage. 





DUTCH EAST INDIES LOSSES 

Almost daily fires of large proportion 
occur in the Dutch East Indies and cause 
enormous losses, chiefly to local compa- 
nies. The Vakblad mentions three con- 
flagrations in Samarinda, Bandjermasin 
and Makassar. Greed for volume, lack 
of inspection and poor underwriting are 
blamed for these. results, and the insur- 
ance press states that underwriting and 
inspecting has been so careless as to al- 
most invite crime. The companies are 
very slow in adjusting these claims as- 
serting that the fires are due to incen- 
diarism. 





NATIONAL UNION AGENTS 


Braerton, Simonton, Brown, Inc., of 
Denver, Colo., have been appointed gen- 
eral agents of the National Union Fire 
effective September 1. This general 
agency is well and favorably known in 
the Rocky Mountain territory and will 
have supervision of the business of the 
National Union for Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. 





RATING BODY SUPPLEMENTS 

The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization has sent new general rules 
to agents on the builder’s risk reporting 
form of cover and on the inherent explo- 
sion clause. 


RENT INSURANCE BROCHURE 

The Fire Underwriters’ Association of 
the Pacific announces the publication of 
a brochure on “Rents, Rental Value and 
Leasehold Insurance,” written by H. B. 
Mariner, secretary of the association and 
assistant manager of the Pacific Coast 
department of the American of Newark 
and the Rochester American of New 
York. The pamphlet is a reprint of an 
address given before the annual conven- 
tion of this educational organization and 
may be procured from the association, 
address 936 Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco, at a cost of ten cents 
per copy. 





CAMDEN ADJUSTING FIRM 

Richard D. Longworth of Camden, N. 
J., has announced that Henry C. Brose, 
for eighteen years general adjuster for 
the Camden Fire, is associated with him 
as of September 1. The firm is now 
Longworth & Brose, 523 Cooper street, 
Camden, and they will act as fire com- 
pany adjusters. 





EXTENDS GERMAN BUSINESS 

The Legal & General of London, which 
was licensed only for fire and allied 
branches for northern parts of Germany, 
has now been admitted for the entire 
Reich. Burglary and riot insurance will 
also be written. 


EXPLOSION-RIOT PAMPHLET 





Sales Advice for Special and Local 
Agents Prepared by F. J. Perry 
Of the Royal Group 


Many questions are answered in a 
thirty-eight page pamphlet on “Explo- 
sion and Riot and Civil Commotion In- 
surance” by Frederic J. Perry, assistant 
Pacific Coast manager of the Royal and 
Queen insurance companies and secre- 
tary of the Capital Fire of California. 
It was prepared as an address before the 
annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific, of which Mr. 
Perry is a past president, and is being 
distributed by the association, address 
936 Merchants Exchange Building, San 
Francisco. 

This pamphlet on explosion and riot 
and civil commotion insurance, although 
addressed to a Pacific Coast audience, 
analyzes the different supplementary ex- 
plosion contracts of the rating organiza- 
tions, explains in detail the various con- 
ditions of the simple explosion and riot 
and civil commotion policies, quotes the 
explosion and riot and civil commotion 
rules and the manual rates commonly 
used throughout the country and gives 
examples of the schedule charges used 
by surveyors for the inherent explosion 
hazard. 

With this pamphlet and the manual of 
the Explosion Conference in his kit the 
average special agent is equipped to sell 
more of this little understood “side line” 
to. his agents and their clients. The of- 
fice executive and underwriter will find 
it equally valuable for reference pur- 
poses. 

The field of explosion and riot and 
civil commotion insurance has scarcely 
been scratched. In 1930 the fire compa- 
nies wrote only $2,444,805 in premiums 
on this class with an incurred loss ratio 
of only 13.8%. “The record has been 
consistently profitable,” says Mr. Perry, 
“and this ‘side line’ is worthy of thor- 
ough study, as its sales possibilities are 
wholly undeveloped.” The pamphlet sup- 
plies the “thorough study” and lists as 
prospects for insurance many lines of 
business and manufacture with their in- 
herent explosion hazards. 





NEW INSURANCE FIRM IN N. J. 
Jacob Iserman and George T. N. 
Brusher have formed the firm of Iser- 
man & Brusher and will do a general 
insurance business in Newark and vicin- 
ity. They will make a specialty of ma- 
rine insurance. Both members of the 
new firm have been associated with the 
insurance business for several years. 


WINS STECHER TROPHY 
The Gilbert E. Stecher cup for 1930- 
1931 has been awarded to the Union 
City, N. J., fire department. The real 
reason for victory in the competition 
which won for Hudson County was fire 

prevention rather than fire-fighting. 








British Expenses 
(Continued from Page 27) 


home business, commission has been lim- 
ited to 10%, and there is no evidence 
that the volume of business in these 
classes has diminished on this account. 
By concerted action on the part of the 
offices, it should be possible to reduce 
commission for all classes of home busi- 
ness to 10%, especially if accompanied 
by some reduction in premiums. In the 
foreign field, the problem presents great- 
er difficulties, but at least some limita- 
tion might well be attempted. 
“Service” as Well as Loss Settlements 
It should not be imagined that the 
insured derive no other advantage from 
insurance than the actual claims. They 
have at their disposal an organization 
competent to give advice on all fire mat- 
ters. By taking advantage of the advice 
freely given by the fire surveyors, the 
insured have been able to obtain reduced 
premiums, and the probability of loss 
due to interruption of business has been 
diminished. New forms of cover have 
been brought to the insured’s notice. 
Expert advice is available to ensure that 
the fullest possible protection is given. It 





is, perhaps, unfortunate that an amount 
cannot be allocated in the companies’ ac- 
counts for the cost of these services, but 
they must aways be borne in mind in 
any criticism of the high cost of conduct- 
ing the business. 

The cost is, however, generally admit- 
ted to be too high. The difficulty is to 
find a way of reducing it. Many of the 
items comprised in the term “expenses 
and management” are not easily suscept- 
ible of reduction. Rents, rates, taxes, 
lighting, heating, stationery and general 
office expenses fall within this category, 































































































































































































































































































































































































































The remaining big item is salaries. No- Th 
body is anxious to reduce the general & Ame 
level of salaries if this course can be §& atte 
avoided, but it is contended that it should & curr: 
be possible to reduce considerably the FF facts 
total salary bill by intelligent planning, theft 

Why Separate Fire and Accident are 

Departments? cove 
The existence of separate fire and ac- & to b 
cident departments is itself only a his- F) auto 
torical accident. The natural division is F) grap 
between home and foreign business. It Yc 
is realized, of course, that the nature of with 
marine and life business demands that [) mob 
these classes be kept separate, but it J case 
is surely unnecessary that entirely sepa- J) men 
rate organizations should exist to deal indic 
with fire and accident business. An in- J) own 
sured who receives separate communica- fF) cove 
tions from these two departments, pos- In 
sibly arranging separate appointments for ff excl 
surveys, may well wonder whether our clau: 
business is conducted as efficiently as it FF have 
might be. Fire business, naturally, will § title 
have to be separately underwritten, but JF assu 
its place in the future seems to be that cour 
of a section—the largest and most im- poss 
portant section—of a greater home de- hous 
partment. 3 car 
not | 
; polic 
Inland Marine § ™ 
(Continued from Page 26) j 

ocean business, Export, Import and In- 
tercoastal Cargo, Yachts and Motor § St. ] 
Boats. l 

You doubtless know of many individu- 
als and business concerns that you re- T 
gard as particularly desirable prospective Los 
clients that carry all of the better known @ yy4, 
forms of insurance through other agents ent. 
and you have little hope of getting 2} y,, 
share of that business. Many of the @ py 
marine lines afford you the opportunity on. 
to present to them covers that they have Ty 
not heard of and yet equally important lisio 
as a form of protection. Select the ma- cea 
rine coverages that apply to their respec- nt 
tive business or to their personal insur j;,.) 
ance requirements and explain them. This port 
beginning may result in the acquisition alli 
of some, if not all, of the other forms Fire 
of insurance carried. * * * ness 

Those of you who haven’t yet inter ons 
ested yourselves in these lines I strongly ei 
urge you to do so. nity 

The marine lines are often referred t0 : 
as side lines; that depends upon the 
point of view. In any event they mos! I 
certainly go side by side with the maj A 
classes in providing the insuring public in | 
with the complete protection that 1t ™ B% steg 
quires. the 

by ; 

‘ Cou 

German Companies § = 

(Continued from Page 1) had 

whole has come through the severe bus § stez 

ness depression in that country remam* B® cate 

ably well. The sound companies hat §% car; 

skilled underwriters who are follow"? mit: 

conservative policies in writing prole com 
tion. 

The Review of England, an insurantt 
contemporary, has published a, spec® F 
issue devoted to German companies for 
analyses of individual companies “B® |... 
groups. The Allianz-Munich Re. grou? tirit 
is the largest, controlling ten compan 25 
Another powerful group is the Rhitt wit! 
Interests which is composed of, fo by | 
fleets of eighteen companies, namely 7 : 
Aachen & Munich group, Colonia gt) 
Nordstern & Vaterlandische grou? ‘he 
the National of Stettin group. Of A? T 
total net premium income in Germ 189; 
last year the Allianz-Munich Re. ee = 
wrote 35%, the Rhine Interests wee rn 








other groups 26% and the indepen 
companies 21.5%. 
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- MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 











Exclusions Under Auto Theft 
Policy Stressed for Agents 


The automobile loss department of the 


' America Fore companies draws to the 


attention of local agents through the 
current issue of the Auto-graph some 
facts with relation to the automobile 
theft clause. It is pointed out that there 
are certain definite exclusions in this 
coverage and it is well for all assureds 
to be acquainted with the limitations of 
auto theft insurance. Says the Auto- 
graph: 

You probably are thoroughly familiar 
with the provisions of the standard auto- 
mobile policy, and yet the number of 
cases that are referred to the loss depart- 
ments of our own and other companies, 


' indicates that a great many automobile 


owners do not fully understand the theft 
coverage of their policies. 

In the theft coverage a very definite 
exclusion is set up in that portion of the 
clause which says that the company shall 
have no liability if “possession and or 
title are voluntarily surrendered by the 
assured” and it has been held by the 
courts that this included surrender of 
possession by a member of the assured’s 
household. Consequently, taking of a 
car with permission of the owner does 
not constitute theft under the automobile 
policy, even though the car is not re- 
turned to the owner, or is abandoned 


in a damaged condition as often happens. 
Cars taken by chauffeurs, mechanics or 
even friends to whom a car is loaned, 
have been held by the courts to be ex- 
cluded from the theft cover even though 
it is often claimed that the particular 
taking was without permission. The 
courts rule on the intent to permanently 
deprive the owner of the car and in some 
states have held that “joy-riding” is not 
theft under the automobile policy inas- 
much as the intent usually shown is to 
make only temporary use of the car. 
That many of the good companies are 
inclined to look liberally on occasional 
cases of this kind where the circum- 
stances seem to warrant it, should not 
cause agents or assureds to misconstrue 
this exclusion under the theft peril, and 
it is always advisable to see to it that 
your clients understand what their poli- 
cies cover and what is not covered. In 
most of these cases, the exclusion clause 
would apply and the insuring company 
is well within its rights in pointing out 
that the damage was not insured against. 
Usually, the car is found abandoned after 
a collision, which is an excellent argu- 
ment for carrying collision insurance, 
since that form of coverage does not 
exclude damage done while in the hands 
of persons other than the car owner. 





AMERICAN AUTO BUSINESS 





St. Louis Company Now Issuing Business 
Under Reinsurance Contract With 
Export of New York 


The American Automobile Fire of St. 
Louis, Mo., has begun to issue business 
under the reinsurance contract recently 
entered into with the Export of New 
York, which with its running mate, the 
Export Indemnity, is retiring from the 
automobile insurance field. 

_ The Export wrote fire, theft and col- 
lision while the Export Indemnity ac- 
cepted liability and property damage on 
automobiles, confining its operations en- 
tirely to the automobile field. The Ex- 
Port, however, wrote fire, marine and 
allied lines. The American Automobile 
Fire takes over the automobile fire busi- 
hess of the Export while the General 
Accident has reinsured the automobile 


edd business of the Export Indem- 
nity, 





LAURENTIC SALVAGE PLANS 


. Another attempt to salvage $5,000,000 
in gold is being made by the salvage 
setae Estoy, which is working where 
hs € Laurentic was sunk during the war 
y a German submarine off the coast of 
County Donegal with $30,000,000 in gold 
on board. When the Admiralty stopped 
°perations seven years ago $25,000,000 
— been recovered by the - salvage 
id Racer. The wreck has been lo- 
yoke _ buoyed, and the work will be 
— on as long as the weather per- 
, Ss, under the superintendence of a 
oOmmander of the Royal Navy.: 





F. H. CAREY TO RETIRE 


— i adjuster of marine losses 
Aber .ondon Assurance _and_ well 
tirin Re an authority on claims, is re- 
25 . rom active service on September 

alter more than forty-seven years 


with the compan He wi 
Nags : will b 
by G. Chases y 1 e succeeded 





PATRIA TO CONTINUE 

Patria of Rotterdam, founded in 

me with a capital of one million florins, 
not liquidate, as had been reported, 


- reduce the capital to 700,000 and con- 
ue business on that basis. 


The 


MOTORBOAT SAFETY MEETING 


Samuel D. McComb, head of the Ma- 
rine Office of America and chairman of 
the marine committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, has an- 
nounced that the conference on motor- 
boat safety to be held at the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ rooms on 
85 John Street next Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 9, will be open to the public. 
The marine committee has invited espe- 
cially representatives of motorboat own- 
ers, yacht and engine designers and 
builders, sales organizations and gaso- 
line producers and distributors, with the 
object of furthering the public campaign 
already undertaken to bring before all 
these interests concise and simple pre- 
ventive measures against explosion and 
fire on motorboats. 





NEW ISTANBUL SALVAGE CO. 


Until recently the salvage business in ~ 


the harbor of Istanbul (Constantinople) 
was a government monopoly and many 
complaints were made regarding the poor 
services rendered. A new private salvage 
company, the Marmara Salvage Co., has 
been formed by private interests and 
been licensed by the government to han- 
dle salvage in Istanbul and Smyrna. 


NEW TONNAGE STATISTICS 





Less Than 6% of U. S. Merchant Fleet 
Is Less Than Five Years Old; 
Motorship Figures 


The recently published returns of 
Lloyd’s Register and the Chamber of 
Shipping are available, of the tonnage 
owned in Great Britain and Ireland 
22.5% is less than five years old, a point 
Only Norway with 33.8% and Holland 
with a distinct underwriting interest. 
with 25.3% have a greater proportion of 
new tonnage, while of the United States 
merchant fleet, only 5.7% is less than 
five years old. Moreover, of the tonnage 
owned in the United Kingdom, 83.1% 
is under twenty years old, which, taking 
the average useful life of a steamer at 
twenty years, is satisfactory from an 
underwriter’s point of view. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of Lloyd’s Register’s figures is the sec- 
tion which deals with motorships. While 
as yet only 13.4% of the world’s tonnage 
is propelled by internal-combustion en- 
gines, and while Great Britain has only 
12.4% of motor tonnage. Norway has 
40.3% of motorships, Denmark 35.8%, 
and Sweden 31.7%. This large proportion 
of motor tonnage in Scandinavian coun- 
tries is striking, and it has, moreover, a 
distinct underwriting aspect, for in view 
of the interest which is being taken in 
the insurance of motorships, as distinct 
from steamers, at the present time, the 
possibility of obtaining fairly compre- 
hensive statistics applying to the insur- 
ance of vessels owned by nations which 
have obviously adopted the motorship as 
best suited to their needs should not be 
neglected. 





GENERAL AVERAGE DEPOSITS 


The financial crises in various countries 
and their unavoidable consequences in 
the form of a depreciation in currencies 
and obligations given as deposits in gen- 
eral average adjustments cause anxiety 
among underwriters. The space of time 
between the making of a deposit and the 
final adjustment is frequently consider- 
able. All efforts to overcome this dan- 
ger have so far brought no tangible re- 
sults. The new rules of the York-Ant- 
werp Rules for 1924 give no definite pro- 
tection against this danger. Deposits are 
made in the name of two trustees, the 
shipowner and the depositor, if so re- 
quested, but the danger of a loss through 
depreciation in currency is not regulated. 





ROTTERDAM LOSING SHIPPING 


The high fees charged by the harbor 
administration of Rotterdam, Holland, 
have caused many complaints. A num- 
ber of shipowners now prefer to use the 
nearby harbors of Schiedam and Dort- 
recht where fees are much lower. The 
large floating cranes of the harbor of 
Rotterdam are brought to the neighbor- 
ing harbors in order to get quick service. 
So far the harbor administration of Rot- 
terdam has done nothing to meet this 
loss in business but it is expected that 
a newly elected city administration will 
take the matter in hand. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 


Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





Greece Discourages 
Use of Old Vessels 


NEW STATUTE ON AGE LIMITS 





Vessels Over 20 Years Old Will Not Be 
Permitted to’ Fly National Flag; 
Certain Exceptions Made 





Of late Greek tonnage has been so 
much in the limelight that little now re- 
mains to be said, but it is stated that 
the proposal to withhold the right to the 
national flag from Greek tonnage which 
has reached a certain age has now be- 
come law. The scheme is embodied in 
an Act which shows some modification 
from the plan as originally announced 
and is to the effect that Greek passenger 
vessels of over 300 tons gross shall be 
limited to twenty years of age, while 
those under 300 tons gross are to be sub- 
ject to a limit of twenty-five years. This 
apparently does not mean that such ves- 
sels cannot be run under Greek owner- 
ship, but that they lose their right to 
recognition as Greek vessels. 

The scheme is modified, however, by a 
further provision to the effect that pas- 
senger vessels of over twenty years old, 
but not exceeding thirty years, will be 
exempt from the law if within a limited 
period from the enactment of the law 
the owner produces a bill of sale show- 
ing that the purchase of the vessel was 
made prior to the enactment of the law. 
From this it would seem that the scheme 
in its present form aims more at prevent- 
ing the purchase of old tonnage for 
Greek passenger service rather than at 
scrapping the existing tonnage of more 
than twenty years of age at present trad- 
ing under the Greek flag. There is ap- 
parently as yet no limitation to the age 
of Greek cargo tonnage, although it is 
said that there is a strong feeling in 
the Greek Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, and among leading Greek shipown- 
ers, for placing an age limit on these 
vessels as well. 

So far as can be observed the new 
law will operate by preventing the pur- 
chase of old tonnage so that Greek ship- 
owners will no longer be able to main- 
tain their fleets out of the vessels 
scrapped by foreign passenger lines, and 
will have to purchase tonnage which has 
not yet reached what is considered its 
effective age limit or will have to build 
new vessels. 





NELSON RELICS FOR LLOYD'S 


Three orders worn by Lord Nelson 
have been presented to the Nelson Col- 
lection at Lloyd’s by Percy Hargreaves, 
a member of the Committee of Lloyd’s, 
says the Post Magazine. The orders are 
the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Ferdinand, which was conferred upon 
Lord Nelson in 1799 by the King of 
Naples, and badges in silver and silver- 
gilt of the Turkish Order of the Cres- 
cent, which he received after the Battle 
of the Nile in 1798. A further gift to 
the collection has been made by Mr. 
Montague Evans and consists of two 
commemorative color prints issued on 
the occasion of Nelson’s funeral. Mr. 
Warren Dawson, honorary librarian to 
the Corporation of Lloyd’s, writing in 
Lloyd’s List, mentions that the coat 
which Nelson wore when he died has a 
similar series of orders attached to it, 
and is now preserved in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. The commemorative 
color prints are now valuable, since very 
few have been preserved. They are in- 
teresting specimens of the customs and 
tastes of the time. 





SPENCER LEAVES $1,548,000 


Edwin John Spencer of Hove, England, 
formerly a director of a number of in- 
surance offices, including the Sea Insur- 
ance Co. and of Willis Faber & Co., Ltd., 
Lloyd’s brokers, who died in June, aged 
71, has left $1,548,605. Among his be- 
quests were $7,500 to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund and a similar sum co the 
London Cancer Hospital. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Usual Storm of Protests Greets 
Proposed 1932 Auto Rates in Mass. 


11% Increase, Much Lower than Requested by Companies, 
Brings Forth State-Wide Cry of “Outrageous”; Zones 
Increased to 18; Repeal of Compulsory Law Sought 


A storm of protests, reminiscent of the 
past met the tentative in- 
creased schedule of Massachusetts auto- 
mobile liability rates for 1932 under the 
compulsory act when announced on Tues- 


few years, 


day by Insurance Commissioner Merton 
his 11% 
jump for passenger and commercial cars 
upon thoroughly analyzed data and sta- 
tistics, the commissioner declared in a 
furmal statement that the increase is 
much lower than that requested by the 
insurance companies; that it provided for 


L. Brown. Basing proposed 


a rearrangement of present territories 
so as to set up eighteen for private pas- 
senger cars, eight for commercial auto- 
mobiles, eight for public automobiles and 
three for garages and dealers. 

Due has given, he 
said, to the valuable accident prevention 
work in different parts of the state but 
“in general, the duration of this work 
has apparently not been sufficient to have 
an appreciable effect upon the rate lev- 
el.” He further pointed to the efforts 
made during the 1931 legislature seek- 
ing to repeal or modify the law, saying: 
“None of these bills was passed. This 
action of the legislature may fairly be 
assumed to reflect a general public opin- 
ion that the principle of the law is sound 
and should be continued in force. 


cognizance been 


Has Support of Governor 


While municipalities throughout the 
state were making the usual demands for 
the scalp of the commissioner, denounc- 
ing his proposed rates as “outrageous,” 
and calling upon Governor Ely to take 
action against them, the state’s chief 
executive on a vacation trip declined to 
comment on the new schedule other than 
to say that he would discuss the rates 
directly with the public from the radio 
microphone in his office next Tuesday 
night. A public hearing is scheduled 
for September 11 in the Boston State 
House. 

It is known that the Governor dis- 
cussed the increases at considerable 
length with Commissioner Brown prior 
to his departure for his present holiday. 
Furthermore, throughout the prolonged 
discussion in the last legislature he re- 
peatedly voiced opinion that an increase 
was inevitable and that a reduction could 
not be expected until a marked curtail- 
ment in accidents was brought about. 

The two most vociferous denouncers 
of the tentative schedule were former 
Governor Fuller and Mayor Curley of 
Boston. “I consider the latest inflated 
insurance rates an outrage,” declared the 


former governor. His suggestion was 
that the one way to stop increases is 
to launch a campaign against crooked 
automobile accident claims; that such a 
campaign would reduce claims by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, all of which 
would enable the insurance commissioner 
to avoid increasing the rates now. 


Marshals Opposition for Public Hearing 


Mayor Curley declared his intention 
of waging determined warfare against 
the increases, criticizing not only the 
rates but the compulsory law itself. He 
is in favor of a demerit system by which 
the careless driver would have to pay 
a higher premium than the careful driv- 
er. At next week’s hearing the corpo- 
ration counsel will represent the city and 
Mayor Curley is anxious that the city 
solicitors of cities throughout the state 
co-operate with Boston to prevent “an 
audacious, unwarranted and outrageous 
rate upon those who can least afford an 
increase in taxation.” 

As in past years, Frank A. Goodwin, 
former motor vehicle commissioner, had 
considerable to say against the new 
schedule. He produced a chart showing 
the tremendous raise in the cost of in- 
surance on light motor cars “and charged 
that fatal accident and injury increases 
are ridiculously small as compared with 
the insurance rates.” 


How New Rates Affect the State 

In his formal statement explanatory 
of the proposed increased rates Commis- 
sioner Brown explains the rearrangement 
of zones—eighteen in place of eight, call- 
ing attention to the fact that in seven 
of these zones there are decreases in 
the rates although they do not apply 
equally to all sizes of cars. One of the 
seven is the small town group which is 
assigned rates ranging from the same as 
this year to $2 less. 

In Boston the rates are $61 on light 
cars, $65 on medium and $67 on large and 
the increase is $8 on the light and medi- 
um and $1 on the large. Chelsea again 
suffers a big jump, ranging from $23 to 
$34, the rates being $87, $92 and $114 on 
the light, medium and heavy cars. Re- 
vere’s rates are up from $16 to $24. Ev- 
erett becomes a zone by itself with in- 
creases of from $9 to $13. Malden is 
also set apart as a zone and gets the 
heaviest percentage of increase of any 
community. The Malden rates are $46, 
$49, and $61, which carry increases of 
$14, $12 and $17, respectively. Cambridge, 
Somerville and Winthrop remain in a 
group with a scaling up of from $3 to $5 
in rates. 

Brookline has been made a zone by it- 
self but the change does not benefit car 
owners in that town for the rates are 
from $5 to $8 above last year. Medford 
similarly becomes an independent terri- 
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tory with increases of $6 to $10. Lynn, 
Lynfield, Peabody and Saugus suffer in- 
creases of $8 to $12 and Nahant $8 to $20. 
Suburban Cities Get Only Slight 
Increase 

The group of suburban communities 
that includes Arlington, Belmont, Ded- 
ham, Melrose, Milton, Newton, Quincy, 
Salem, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, 
Winchester and Woburn fares very well 
under the new schedule. Small cars in 
these places will cost $34, which is an 
advance of $2, medium sized cars are 
reduced from $37 to $36, while large cars 
are advanced $1 to $45. Stoneham is 
one of the best off of places near Bos- 
ton. It is an independent zone and gets 
reductions all along the line from $2 on 
small cars to $6 on medium and large 
cars. 

In money the group made up of 
Chelmsford, Marblehead and Tyngsboro 
benefits most for there is a straight re- 
duction of $9 on each class of car. In 
Haverhill, Andover and North Andover 
there is no increase on small cars and 
a reduction of $4 on others. The same 
holds true of the New Bedford group, 
which includes that city and _ twelve 
towns. The Lowell group is up $8 to 
$13, the Fall River $4 to $7, Lawrence 
and Methuen $1 to $4. Newburyport $3 
to $9. Springfield and four towns in its 
vicinity draw a $3 increase on small 
cars, no change on medium sized and 
$1 increase on large cars. 

In some cases smaller communities, 
which have heretofore enjoyed a low 
rate, have been put in zones with a larger 
rate but most of the small places are 
unaffected or will pay less, the reduction 
of $2 being on the medium sized cars. 
Motorcyclists will have to pay consider- 
ably higher rates in most of the larger 
communities but less in the smaller 
towns. 

The trucks are not as hard hit as are 
the passenger vehicles and there are 
some reductions. There are eight instead 
of six truck zones and also eight public 
automobile, including taxi, zones. In 
Boston, Brookline, Chelsea, Cambridge, 
Everett, Revere and Somerville the taxi 
rate is $360, an increase of $85. 

What Boston Papers Say Editorially 

Editorially the Boston newspapers look 


doing their duty faithfully. 


Cobb Says He Had $20,000 
A Year Job For Lifetime§  \- 








Aetni 
WAS LET OUT BY SURETY CO. 9 
Former Des Moines Executive Brings of th 
Action in St. Louis, Alleging feel 
Violation of Contract risks 
accep 
Charles S. Cobb; former president of [J (™ 
the Southern Surety, has filed suit for BB each 
$140,000 damages against the company % comp 
in the U. S. District Court in St. Louis, % ™ves 
Mo., charging in his petition that the sible 
company had broken a contract to re- JB 
tain him for life at a salary of $20,000 
a year. Est 
Cobb had been president of the South- & tect 
ern Surety of Iowa at Des Moines, Ia, & whict 
which became the Southern Surety Co. & iness 
of New York on July 1, 1928. He con- & suret: 
tinued in the presidency but about Au- & depos 


gust 21, 1928, his petition states that his Mr. 


fellow directors asked him to resign from § into | 
the presidency in favor of a younger & prese 
man from the East. about 

He avers that the directors told him & futur 
that they did not want to break his con- & natur 


this < 
Stater 


nection with the company, and stated 
that his salary of $20,000 a year would 





not be changed if he accepted another & in th 
executive position. may 

He resigned from the presidency of J those 
the company in September, 1928, and J% comp 
came to St. Louis, Mo. to take charge J there 
of the office in St. Louis, also acting as Of its 
a director of the company and chairman J Therc 
of the executive committee. the A 

He charges that on February 1, last, will | 
he was discharged from his -position with J with 
the company and that the company has these 


refused since then to pay him the $20,000 Mr. 





salary which he says was agreed to by Aetne 
the board of directors. : be 
bonds 

and 

Cc. & S. GOLF MATCH SEPT. 10 not ; 
The Elmsford Country Club, White J& subm 
Plains, N. Y., will be the scene of the Vv Wi 
annual fall golf tournament of the Cas J Aetnz 
ualty & Surety Club of New York on J the n 
September 10. The day’s program i J ted t 
cludes both luncheon and dinner, @ Fave 


which time the prizes will be awarded Mr 
The events include 36 holes Medal Play; 
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with disfavor upon any castigation of the jow net score (handicap) ; 18 holes Medal = 
public officials who are charged with the Play, low net score (handicap) for the aa Ms 
operation of the compulsory automobile President’s trophy; and Kickers’ handi- pion 
liability law, and who are presumably cap for guests only. There will be a" erat 
s Says the open air swimming pool available for Years 

(Continued or. Page 33) the club members and their guests. ty co 
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As to Depository Bonds 


WILL CONTINUE TO WRITE THEM 





To Cut Gross Limes; Reinsurance Care- 
fully Selected; Reasonable Require- 
ments of Sound, Reputable Banks 
Will Be Met 





One of the talks at the Aetna conven- 
tion which was listened to with more 
than exceptional interest by the field 
representatives was that of Wilmot M. 
Smith, vice-president, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, who was scheduled to talk about 
the bonding service. What was in ev- 
erybody’s mind was whether Mr. Smith 
would have anything to say about the de- 
pository bond situation which is troubling 
every company in the United States writ- 
ing this cover because of the large num- 
ber of banks which have failed in re- 
cent months. It is known that some 
companies have decided to leave the de- 
pository bond field; others are radically 
changing their underwriting and rein- 
surance practices. 

Mr. Smith told the convention that the 
Aetna was not going to retire from the 
depository bond business. It is going to 
try and handle reasonable requirements 
of those banks which its underwriters 
feel are sound and reputable, but these 
tisks are to be exceptionally scrutinized ; 
accepted with the soundest kind of un- 
derwriting, and only after the company 
has received complete business data upon 
each institution, consisting in part of 
complete application, a list of the bank’s 
investments and in every instance pos- 
sible a copy of the last bank examiner’s 
report. 

To Protect Clients 

Especially the Aetna expects to pro- 
tect its clients, the banking institutions 
which have given the company their bus- 
iness during the years when most of the 
surety companies made money writing 
depository bonds. 

_ Mr. Smith said that the Aetna will take 
into consideration every feature of the 
present banking situation in arranging 
about what net lines it will retain in the 
future. He said that the company will 
naturally reduce its gross lines. Along 
this angle he made another interesting 
statement, saying that he thought that 
in the future depository bond business 
may be handled along lines similar to 
those prevailing in fire insurance; i. e.. 
companies will carry net retentions and 
there will be spread of the line, instead 
of its all going to one company or agent. 
There will be fewer reinsurers, so far as 
the Aetna is concerned, and great care 
will be taken to place the reinsurance 
with companies which are weathering 
these times in substantial fashion. 

Mr. Smith also made it clear that the 
Aetna does not intend to permit itself 
to be a dumping ground for depository 
bonds; that it is not going to be a goat 
and take business other companies do 
not want or which brokers and agents 
submit “on a chance” that they may get 
by with the line. He intimated that the 
Aetna would not die of a broken heart if 
the number of depository bonds submit- 
ted to it showed a very great drop. 

Favorable Experience of Early Years 


Mr. Smith began his talk by telling of 
€ extremely favorable experience of 
€ company with depository bonds for 
years and that even during the depres- 
‘ions of 1907 and 1921 the business was 
sratifying in its results. During those 
bap the business relations of the sure- 
Y Companies and small banks through- 
out the United States were mutually 
melpful. Usually the bank acted as local 
Sent for some surety company; it pro- 
rured fidelity bonds from that companv 
wh Its active officers and emploves.. and 
it €n it received deposits of public funds 
Saranteed them by denository bonds 
m' € same company. Thus, the bank 
abl. Protected against theft and was en- 
could to secure public deposits which it 
nee: _ Use profitably. There were com- 
"i atively few defalcations and few bank 
Mures so that very luw premium rates 


Settling Claims of Traveling Motorists 


The Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa- 
nies (exclusive of the life group) uses 
more than 600 adjusters, said L. K. Bab- 
cock, head of the claim division, in his 
talk on the coast to coast service of 
the Aetna Life organization, avail- 
able to motorists, when he addressed the 
field conference in Hartford last week. 

He told of the thousands of claims the 
companies handles in “foreign territory,” 
which he described to be territory other 
than that in which the business was 
written, tourists with their families who 
found themselves in such territories need- 
ing insurance help. He said that while 
walking two blocks in Hartford he had 
seen license plates on cars issued by 
nine different states. On a road run 
he noticed that more than half of the 
states in the Union were represented by 
cars on one highway. 





“Let your imaginations determine the 
hundreds of thousands of motor cars 
where the drivers are away from home,” 
said Mr. Babcock. “These drivers ex- 
pect insurance protection wherever they 
go, in the quickest possible time and 
with the least amount of trouble.” 

Mr. Babcock gave a number of inter- 
esting incidents illustrating how this 
Aetna Life coast-to-coast service oper- 
ated in various parts of the country 
when there were accidents. There may 
not be an Aetna Life representative in 
the immediate territory, but there is one 
not far away. 

He had considerable to say about dip- 
lomatic adjusters. In the mind of the 
adjusters the necessity of settling claims 
satisfactorily is a requirement. An ad- 
juster who antagonizes the client, even 
when exceedingly liberal to him, does 
more harm than good. 





RECEIVERSHIP GOES TO CALIF. 





Michigan Dept. Allows Bankruptcy Ac- 
tion Against Casualty Assn. of 
America to Leave State 

Having won its point in relation to 
jurisdiction over the receivership pro- 
ceedings in the case of the Casualty 
Association of America, defunct Detroit 
reciprocal, the Michigan department has 
now decided to allow the bankruptcy 
action launched in Federal District Court 
in California to proceed rather than to 
take over the task of liquidating the 
exchange’s. affairs through a strictly 
Michigan receivership. 

Paul G. Eger, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, who has been representing the de- 
partment in the litigation, explained the 
apparent change of heart on the part 
of department officials. The chief ob- 
ject of Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston and himself, in opposing a Fed- 
eral Court receivership, he said, was to 
prevent any possibility of Lawrence 
Goodman, former manager of the recip- 
rocal’s attorney-in-fact, having a hand 
in the liquidation activities. Goodman 


‘and two employes filed the petition in 


bankruptcy in California Federal Court 
two days before the department bared 
results of the examination and asked for 
a- receivership. The department has 
since established California connections, 
Mr. Eger said, which preclude any chance 
for Goodman reappearing in the picture 
and it is now satisfactory to the de- 
partment to have Edward H. Marxen 
of Los Angeles continue as receiver in 
bankruptcy. 





CAPITAL CHANGES APPROVED 


Approval has been given to proposed 
capital structure changes by stockholders 
of both the Southern Surety and the 
Home Indemnity. The Southern Surety 
is reducing its capital to $750,000 so as 
to strengthen surplus, and issuing 200,000 
additional shares of stock at not less 
than three times par. The Home In- 
demnity is increasing its capital by $500,- 
000 with a new issue of stock at four 
times par. 





enabled surety companies to distribute 
their losses on both classes of bonds and 
to make reasonable underwriting profit. 

The mutual security and profit of both 
parties to these transactions began to 
disappear with the rising tide of bank 
failures. It was the cycle of ten years 
from 1921 to 1930 which made the surety 
companies sit up and take notice. In 
those ten years some 6,987 banks—one- 
fifth of the whole number of banks in 
existence at the beginning of 1921— 
closed their doors. Concluding Mr. 
Smith said: 

“The practical problem with which we 
have been faced during all this disturb- 
ance has been to take care of the busi- 
ness on our books, thereby enabling us 
to serve you and your clients and to se- 
lect to the best of our ability the new 
business offered.” 


CLAIM ASS’N PROGRAM 


Additional Speakers for Swampscott 
Meeting; Hostess Committee Ap- 
pointed for the Ladies 
The program for the annual meeting of 
the International Claim Association at 
Swampscott, Mass., on September 14 to 
16 is about completed this week with the 
following additional speakers: Dr. R. N. 
Filson, assistant medical director, Trav- 
elers, talking on “Attending Physicians’ 
Statements”; Dr. James C. Gill of Chi- 
cago whose subject is “The Psycho- 
neuroses and Malingering, as Pertaining 
to Various Forms of Insurance,” and 
Professor W. R. Vance, Yale University, 
with a paper on “Disappearance and Cer- 
tain Other Anamalous Claims.” The sub- 
ject of the paper to be read by C. E. 
Anstett, inspection superintendent, New 
York Life, is “Investigating Disability 

Claims.” 

For the convenience of the ladies at- 
tending the convention a special Hostess 
committee has been appointed and the 
President’s room in the Puritan Hall 
section of the New Ocean House set 
aside for their meeting place and ap- 
pointments. Mrs. Thomas Hickey, New 
York, is chairman of the committee, as- 
sisted by Mrs. John Milliner, Rochester; 
Mrs. Louis L. Graham, Kansas City, and 
Mrs. R. Allyn Gowdy, Westfield, Mass. 





Other committee chairmen include 
Robert Metcalf, Connecticut General, 
program; Dr. H. W. Dingman, Conti- 


nental Casualty, medical; D. R. MacKen- 
zie, Manufacturers Life of Toronto, aud- 
iting; L. D. Erion, Travelers Health As- 
sociation, Omaha; year book, and R. E. 
Sumner, London Life, golf. 





INTERNATIONAL RE. PROGRESS 





Assets Increased to $9,998,832 in June 
30 Statement; Fine Showing a Trib- 
uté to C. M. Hansen’s Leadership 

The progress made in the first six 
months of this year by the International 
Reinsurance of Los Angeles is striking- 
ly shown in its balance sheet for June 
30 which points to total assets of $9,- 
998,832, a gain of $871,251 since the first 
of the year. The company has set aside 
$400,463 for accrued commissions, taxes 
and other liabilities; $150,000 for divi- 
dends to stockholders and $2,559,705 for 
unearned premium reserve together with 
a reserve of $2,546,618 for losses. 

Capital stock stands at $1,500,000 and 
surplus at $2,842,044, making a total pol- 
icyholders’ surplus of $4,342,044. This 
showing is regarded as a tribute to the 
able leadership of President Carl M. 
Hansen. 

Haskins & Sells, accountants, who at- 
tested to the correctness of the figures, 
said: “The loss reserve appears to be 
conservatively stated.” 





E. M. ACKERMAN N. Y. VISITOR 

Edgar M. Ackerman, secretary, Illinois 
Insurance Federation, Chicago, and Mrs. 
Ackerman, were visitors in New York 
City this week. 


‘bonding field. 


Conference Committee 
Named by Surety Ass’n 


TO WORK WITH AGENTS’ BODY 





Brings Bonding Companies in Closer 
Harmony with National Association 
of Insurance Agents 





By unanimous vote the executive com- 
mittee of the Surety Association of Am- 
erica has agreed to act as a conference 
committee to meet with a similar com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents (to be appointed at 


once) on all matters of mutual interest 
to the two organizations, other than the 
making of rates. This makes the third 
conference committee appointed during 
the administration of Percy H. Goodwin, 
as head of the National Association, the 
other two being in the fire and casualty 
fields. It is a definite indication that 
both companies and agents are in ac- 
cord as to the advisability of co-opera- 
tion in doing away with many of the in- 
consistencies now existing among the 
agency forces of the country. 

The surety committee is composed of 
W. E. McKell, American Surety: W. 
D. Dean, Southern Surety; R. F. Proc- 
tor, Maryland Casualty; M. A. Craig, 
Globe Indemnity; Frank A. Bach, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, and Wilmot M. Smith, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. E. M. Allen, 
National Surety, as chairman of the 
Surety Association, will serve as an ex- 
officio member. 

On a number of occasions President 
Goodwin has expressed himself of the 
opinion that the business as a whole 
could be furthered through a spirit of 
co-operation and conference between 
agency producers and company execu- 
tives; hence it is a source of consider- 
able satisfaction to him that contact com- 
mittees have been formed in all three 
Iines of the business during his stay 
in office. 





STOPS WRITING SURETY LINES 
The decision has been made by the 
Bankers Indemnity to retire from the 
The company has never 
written a large volume in fidelity and 
surety lines and last year cut its pre- 
mium to under $75.000. Hereafter pro- 
duction efforts will be on casualty lines. 


Mass. Dept. 


(Continued from Page 28) 


of Fire Underwriters’ letter to President 
of the United States, Elizur Wright’s 
ratios for remunerating fire departments 
on basis of losses. 

Non-forfeiture; valuations; 
(life insurance policies). 

Examinations of English companies by 
Massachusetts. 

Investments, as to business of Amer- 
ican life companies in foreign countries; 
rejected for fire companies. 


New Mass. Rates 


(Continued from Page 32) 
Boston Herald: “The one fundamental 
question is whether or not we wish to 
retain the compulsory system. If we 
answer that question in the affirmative 
then we must fix rates by mathematics 
and not by politics.” 

The Boston Transcript states: “When 
Mayor Curley advises hitting the insur- 
ance commissioner with an order to re- 
sign, he reminds us of the boy who, 
having fallen down on his way to school, 
slaps the sidewalk. The commissioner 
in this matter has no power whatever 
over our troubles except to admit that 
they exist. Why slap him? The source 
of our difficulties is an absurd law, which 
accomplishes one decent purpose at im- 
mensely excessive expense. Otherwise it 
has done nothing, and never can do any- 
thing, of the good which its champions 
said it would. * * * The time has come 
to get rid of it.” 





reserves 
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Industrial Insurers’ 
Program Completed 


MEET AT ASHEVILLE SEPT. 16-18 





Commissioner Greer of Alabama Fea- 
tured at Opening Session; To Con- 
centrate on Industrial A. & H. 
Problems 





An attractive program has been lined 
up for the forthcoming annual meeting 
of the Industrial Insurers’ Conference, 
composed of leaders in the industrial ac- 
cident and health field, which is to be 
held September 16 to 18 at Asheville, 
N. C. The features for the opening ses- 
sion are the address of George R. Ken- 
dall, president of the Conference, who 
is the chief executive of the Washington 
National Insurance Co. of Chicago, and 
the address by Charles C. Greer, Ala- 
bama insurance commissioner, on “The 
Need and Importance of Properly Quali- 
fied Agents.” The program follows: 

Opening Session 

Call to order by the President. 

Invocation. Dr. D. M. Litaker, Presiding 
Elder, Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

Address of Welcome: Otis Green, Mayor of 
Asheville. 

Response: Frank E. Jennings. 

Minutes of last meeting. G. 
secretary-treasurer. 

President’s Address. 


W. Munford, 


George R. Kendall. 


Report of committee on credentials. J. A. 
Walker. 

Report of entertainment committee. O. E. 
Starnes. 


Address: ‘*The Need and Importance of Prop- 
erly Qualified Agents.” Charles C. Greer, in- 
commissioner of Alabama. 
committee. 


surance 
Report 

Walker. 
Report of treasurer. 

tary-treasurer. 
Address: Major A. 


surance commissioner of North 


of grievance Frank J. 
G. W. Munford, secre- 


L. Fletcher, deputy in- 
Carolina. 


Report of statistical committee. Robert A. 
Halley. 

Report of golf committee. Raymond Daniel, 
Peyten W. Jones. 


Second Session 

(9:00 A. M., Thursday, September 17) 
“Cincinnati” Breakfast served in conference 
room. 

Report of Good-of-the-Conference Committee. 
B. L. Tatman. 

Address: “Some Observations of the Indus- 
trial Insurance Business.”” H. N. Lukins. 

Address: “Some Underwriting Problems of 
Ordinary Life Business.” A. J. McAndless, 
vice-president, Lincoln National Life. 

Appointment of committee by 
President. 

Address: “Inspecting Industrial Business. H. 
C. Smith, Retail Credit Co. 


nominating 


Report of executive committee. E. T. Burr. 

Report of law committee. P. M. Estes. 

Report of membership committee. A. D. John- 
son. 

Final Session 
(9:30 A. M., Friday, September 18) 

Report of auditing committee. George N. 

Spring. 


Address: A. B. Langley. 

Address: “Why the Heavy Lapse on an In- 
dustrial Health and Accident Debit?” Frank 
J. Walker. 

Executive Session 
(Limited to Company Officials) 

Report of advertising committee. W. R. 
Lathrop. 

The Statistical Report. 
Discussion. ) 

Speculative Insurance. 


J. R. Leal. (Informal 


W. R. Lathrop. (In- 
formal Discussion.) 
New business. 
Report of nominating committee. 
Election of officers. 
Selection of time and place of next meeting. 





BOSTON APPOINTMENT 

George G. Rose has been appointed 
resident manager of the United Casu- 
alty’s Boston office. For the past four 
years Mr. Rose has been chief claim 
adjuster for the company at its home 
office. He will devote his entire time 
to developing the accident and health 
business in the Greater Boston territory. 


P. G. REPLACEMENT COST LOWER 





National Bureau Gets 12% Reduction in 
Price from Glaziers in Greater New 
York District 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters this week obtained 
a 12% reduction in plate glass replace- 
ment costs, effective September 1, in 
the metropolitan New York district from 
glaziers serving its member companies. 
Based upon 1930 figures in Greater New 
York this will mean a saving of $120,000 
annually to the companies. Further re- 
ductions are to be requested, it is under- 
stood, in recognition of the fact that 
present conditions demand a saving of 
$250,000 a year in the replacement item 

alone. 

When the National Bureau’s plate glass 
governing committee issued a call a week 
ago for a meeting of companies writing 
this line it was with the thought in mind 
of working out a plan of action against 
existing conditions. Not only are plate 
glass prices going up in various sections 
of the country but replacement costs as 
well. It was revealed by the New York 
Plate Glass Service Bureau, National 
Bureau subsidiary, that the companies 
were being charged more for their re- 
placement work than private individuals; 
that instead of making concessions to 
their best customers the glass men were 
penalizing them. 

This condition is now receiving the 
close attention of the Bureau and execu- 
tives, and the companies will apply the 
same method in negotiating replacement 
costs that other business concerns apply 
in the purchase of the material which 
goes into a manufactured product. This 
is not only essential at this time because 
of general business conditions but is the 
first step in the establishment of a basis 
upon which rates for plate glass insur- 
ance may be promulgated, calculated to 
arrest the trend of self-insurers and to 
build up the business to greater pro- 
portions. 





ALABAMA RATES INCREASED 

In keeping with the emergency rate 
increase program of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance the Ala- 
bama insurance department has ap- 
proved an increase of 6.7% in compen- 
sation rates, effective September 1 on 
new and renewal business and applicable 
to all classifications. In granting the 
increase Superintendent of Insurance C. 
C. Greer said that the evidence present- 
ed by the Council showed that the rates 
now charged are inadequate to meet loss- 
es and necessary expenses. 

Inclusive of Alabama the emergency 
rate increase program has been put into 
effect in upwards of twenty states. 





OKLAHOMA HEARING ON SEPT. 28 

The final hearing on the emergency 
increase of 57.9% in Oklahoma compen- 
sation rates asked by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance will be 
held before the Oklahoma Insurance 
Board on September 28. 


A. E. MEZEY’S NEW POST 
Joins Home Indemnity-Southern Surety 
Staff as Metropolitan Production 
Superintendent 
Albert E. Mezey has joined the staff 
of the Home Indemnity and Southern 
Surety companies and will be associated 
with C. A. Morlock in the capacity of 
superintendent of production of agency 
and brokerage business in the metropol- 
itan department. Mr. Mezey has had 
considerable experience both as an under- 
writer and as a producer and enjoys a 
wide acquaintance among brokers along 

William Street. 

He has been in the business for the 
past twelve years, starting with the old 
agency of Darby, Hooper & McDaniel. 
Since then he has been affiliated with 
the Standard Accident through the agen- 
cies of Barto & Wood, and E. H. Driggs, 
Jr. & Co., Inc. He resigned the latter 
connection to join the Home Indemnity 
and Southern Surety. 


N. E. DEP’T NOW IN HARTFORD 











Constitution Indemnity Places S. J. Put- 
nam in Charge; to Retain Service 
and Claim Office in Boston 
The Constitution Indemnity has estab- 
lished a New England departmental of- 
fice in Hartford in charge of S. J. 
Putnam, Metropolitan Casualty manager 
in Connecticut for the past seven years, 
and before connected with the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety doing production 
work in New England. The office is lo- 

cated at 125 Trumbull Street. 

This move effects a change in the New 
England headquarters of the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity in Boston from which 
point the territory has been directed for 
the past four years and where a claims 
and service office will still be maintained. 


NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 








Prudential C. & S. Contract to Be Sold 
to Selected Male Risks; $7,500 Prin- 
cipal Sum; Special Air Coverage 

The Prudential Casualty & Surety of 
St. Louis has just issued a new “para- 
mount” accident insurance policy that 
carries a $7,500 principal sum, $25 week- 
ly indemnity so long as the assured lives, 
and $12.50 weekly payment for partial 
disability not exceeding fifty-two weeks. 
The policy also provides special cover- 
age for air passengers and hospital ben- 
efits up to $250. 

The policy is to be sold to selected 
male risks from eighteen to sixty-five 
years of age. The premium charge for 
select and preferred risks is $25; for 
extra preferred risks, $30; ordinary risks, 
$42.50 and for medium risks $60. It 
contains the standard provisions. 


TO HEAR C. B. VAN BEYNUM 

C. B. Van Beynum, publicity manager 
of the Travelers, is to be one of the 
speakers before the annual convention 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Association 
this month in Boston. 








H. & A. Conference Committees 


The standing committees of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
upon which the Conference places so 
much reliance for guiding its affairs 
through the year, have been named by 
D. C. MacEwen, Pacific Mutual Life 
vice-president, who heads the organiza- 
tion this year. Two new special commit- 
tees have been appointed by President 
MacEwen, being Impairments and 
Claims, headed by C. O. Pauley, Great 
Northern Life, and Qualifications for 
Membership, of which W. T. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance, is chairman. 
There is also a special finance com- 
mittee in charge of F. L. Barnes, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident. 

H. G. Royer, president, Great Northern 
Life, has been given the responsibility 
for building the 1932 convention program 
which will be held in Chicago next spring. 


Publicity and press contacts will be han- 
dled by R. W. Faulkner, Woodmen Ac- 
cident vice-president. Other committee 
chairmen and the activities they will be 
in charge of follow: 

E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health & Acci- 
dent, auditing; D. G. Trone, Indiana Trav- 
elers Assurance, constitution and by-laws; 


W. W. Putney, Midwest Life, credentials ; 
W. A. Granville, Washington National, 
education; V. M. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, 
entertainment; F. M. Feffer, Abraham 
Lincoln Life, grievance; E. St. Clair, 
North American Accident, legal; J. W. 
Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty, legisla- 
tive and public relations; R. S. Hills, 
Massachusetts Bonding, manual; J. P. 
Collins, National Casualty, membership; 
F. Edward Rushlow, United Life & Ac- 
cident, resolutions; H. H. Shomo, Amer- 
ican Casualty, reception; J. M. Powell, 
Loyal Protective, statistics. 





Burras For Basic 15% 
Brokerage Commission 


——- 


ON FIDELITY-SURETY BUSINES; 



































































Chicago Manager Would Increase Scak 
To 20% Only When Earned by 
Broker; Calls Rules Unworkable 





The fidelity and surety acquisition cos 
rules as far as Chicago is concerned can 
never be enforced in the opinion ¢ 
Charles H. Burrass, president, Joyce 
Co., who was in New York attend. 
ing the hearing before the commis 
sioners’ fact-finding sub-committee. Mr 
Burrass has been closely identified with 
the administration of the rules ever sinc: 
they were adopted in 1925, and despite 
numerous efforts to correct the deplor 
able conditions in Cook County little o 
no progress has been made. 

In the present emergency Mr. Burra 
believes that a basic commission of 1540 
should be paid to brokers who simplip 
turn in the business to branch offices 
furnishing little or no information bear 
ing on the underwriting desirability of 
such business. Starting with the 15% 
broker he would advance the commis 
sion rate to 20% for those producers wh 
intelligently present sufficient data fo 
the branch office manager to underwrite 
the business. “Interceptors” of busines 
those who are not even insurance men, hi 
would remove from the picture entirely 
Under no other plan, in Mr. Burras’ opin- 
ion, can the branch office successfullif 
produce business within the 30% top at’ 
quisition cost which is now allowed. 

Workable Rules Needed 


One of the witnesses at the hearingy™ 
Mr. Burras said with considerable en) 
phasis that the stabilization of thi 
surety business today depends upo 
workable rules that will receive the su 
port of company executives and recei'f 
ing such support will likewise be 
served by the agents. After new rule 
have been set up he felt that the conf 
panies should be compelled to file su? 
rules with the various state departmen' 
who would have a definite part in the! 
enforcement. “If a program of this 1 
ture is carried out you will find a solv 
tion of this acquisition cost trouble,” ki 
declared. 

Mr. Burras had plenty to say abot 
cut rate company competition, and i 
cited figures to show that in Illinois thi 
year 55% of all the contract bonds « 
highway work had been filed bv su’ 
companies. His own office is having vey 
little participation in contract bond pt 
duction because of this competition. Hf 
most decidedly does not belittle it. 

His closing point was: “If some meliy 
od could be evolved to bring about # 
observance of Towner Bureau rates! 
all companies it would be a godsend. Th) 
Towner rates in my opinion are adequ" 
and fair in that if all companies wo 
use them as standard it would be a lo 
step toward the elimination of rate 
ting. 






















APPROVE MERGER 








Commonwealth-Independence Deal Ac 
on by Stockholders of Both Compan 
Expect Completion of Details by Oct! 

With the approval by Commonwe?l'f 

Casualty stockholders late last week ' 
the proposed merger with the Indepe 
ence Indemnity, along with similar “ 
tion by Independence stockholders eat!’ ‘ 
in August, officers of both companies“ 
now proceeding with the details of" 
merger in preparation for its  subt 
sion to the state insurance commissi® 
for anproval. Completion of all form 
ties is expected by October 1. In 
meantime both companies will cont!" 
to operate as separate units. 
































MALOY WITH MYERS _ 
Robert J. Maloy, formerly \ 
president and comptroller of the > 
table Casualty & Surety, is now ™ 
ciated with Leroy A. Myers who has 
office at 115 Broadway, New York. 
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How would you like to have a trained investigator to 
do your bidding at 2,025 communities throughout the 
United States and Canada? Well, you have. A recent 
survey of the salaried-inspector personnel of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau shows that over 2,025 cities, towns and 
villages are covered regularly by salaried inspectors 
working out of fifty-seven control offices. 

This, you will say, certainly sounds like service. 
But, in addition to this service, there are more than 
35,000 points where carefully selected fee corres- 
pondents are retained. Both the inspectors and the 
correspondents are under the close supervision of 
the control offices. Their work is checked and, if 


ay 


H&H 


cor 


necessary, re-inspected before it reaches you. 





COMMUNITIES 


If any 


question arises about a report, the file is reopened and 


inspection continued without cost to you. 


There is no substitute for service. An inspection organ- 
ization which attempts to do business without adequate facili- 


ties faces ultimate ruin. 


This organization maintains nearly 


40,000 trained individuals to meet your inspection needs. 


The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 
of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for in- 


Established 1899 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. 


surance underwriting, credit, commercial 
and employment purposes and Claim Reports. 
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Some Compulsory Car 
Insurance Fallacies 


TALK BY A. K. BURKE OF BOSTON 


A Law Which Has Been Used as a Foot- 
ball by Politicians, But Has Not 
Helped the Public 


The fallacies of compulsory automobile 
insurance as they have been disclosed in 
Massachusetts was the subject of a talk 


by Arthur W. Burke, Boston general 
agent, Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
Aetna Life (accident and liability de- 


partments) at the annual convention of 
the Aetna field representatives in Hart- 
ford last week. 

This is a subject which has had almost 
daily consideration from insurance men 
in the State of Massachusetts during the 
last five or six years. 

On first thought it seems unfortunate 
that legislation of this sort was ever 
adopted by the State of Massachusetts. 
However, on further consideration, it 
would appear that perhaps it has result- 
ed to the distinct advantage of the bal- 
ance of the country—the other states in 
the Union—“and perhaps, we in Massa- 
chusetts have been the martyrs,” said 
Mr. Burke. 


Take Warning 





There is no doubt in his mind but that 
there existed throughout the country at 
the time Massachusetts considered this 
new legislation an inclination towards 
the adoption of what'is known as “com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance,” 
and doubtless the legislatures of many 
states had in mind the passage of simi- 
lar legislation. Massachusetts, having 
first adopted the plan, served as an ex- 
ample, and a horrible one, for the bal- 
ance of the country, and there is no 
doubt that the unsatisfactory experience 
in Massachusetts has delayed, almost in- 
definitely, the adoption of similar laws in 
other states. 

Of course, the proponents of the legis- 
lation were dealing with a subject which 
appealed to the sympathy of a great 
many people. “You would be amazed 
if you knew the number of automobile 
owners, principally those who were al- 
ready insured, who commented favorably 
on this legislation.’ said Mr. Burke. 
“They, being insured themselves, felt that 
it was quite proper that every other auto- 
mobile owner should be insured, and that 
every person should have a_ positive 
means of collecting damages in event of 
death or injury caused by an automo- 
bile.” 

Most of these comments were made 
without careful consideration of the 
whole subject, and invariably after hav- 
ing explained to them the effect which 
such a law has had in Massachusetts, the 
persons making such statements have 
been convinced to the contrary, and have 
agreed that the compulsory law is not 
a desirable one. Continuing he said: 

“From this condition you can readily 
appreciate that we in Massachusetts are 
confronted with quite some difficulty in 
our attempt to repeal the law, probablv 
due to the first impulse on the part of 
so many people. that everyone owning 
an automobile should carry liability in- 
surance, such persons having bouvht their 
insurance voluntarily, having no idea of 
the far-reaching effect of a compulsory 
law. 

800,000 Car Owners in the State 


“Please have in mind that at the time 
this legislation became effective there 
were something over 800.000 automobile 
owners in the State of Massachusetts. It 
is pretty generally conceded that there 
were but approximately 30% of such 
automobiles insured at that time. The 
owners of the other 70% and their fami- 
lies, probably something over 1 000,000 
persons, certainly were not ‘urging the 
passage of a compulsory automobile in- 
surance law. 

“The two outstanding objections to the 


Massachusetts law, not only from the 
standpoint of the insurance man, but as 
affects the automobile owner, are the 
compulsory feature, and the state super- 
vision of rates. 

“T am sure it is not necessary to ex- 
pand as to the compulsory feature, which 
I consider has a material effect on the 
accident frequency, and surely brings 
about an excessive cost of settlement in 
every accident case. 

“It is easy for me to imagine the feel- 
ings of many of the automobile owners 
in Massachusetts, who previous to the 
enactment of this law, were without in- 
surance, when they approached the reg- 
istrar of motor vehicles for the renewal! 
of their registration and were told that 
the new registration could not be grant- 
ed until they presented a certificate of 
insurance, or, in other words, were told 
to procure a liability policy from some 
company authorized to do business in 
Massachusetts. 

Higher Cost Per Litigation 

“Many people claim that the owners 
of the automobiles must have known of 
this before they applied for the new reg- 
istration, because of the fact that there 
was so much publicity attached to it, 
but you all know how little attention the 
general public pays to such matters, and 
it is my contention that there were very 
few who had any real conception of the 
responsibility which the compulsory law 
placed upon them until they applied for 
the'r new registration 

“Of course, it is obvious that having 
the element of insurance injected into 
all adjustments and trials of cases re- 
sults in a higher cost per case. Previous 
to the enactment of this law in Massa- 
chusetts, it was illegal to mention in 
the trial of a case the fact that the de- 
fendant carried insurance, but today in 
the trial cases the compulsory insurance 
is made an important feature, and it be- 
comes practically a matter of the assess- 
ment of damages by the court or jury. 

“Now, on the other important and an- 
noying feature of the law—the state su- 
pervision of rates. 

“Insurance rates cannot be supervised 
by state officials without its becoming 
necessary for them to practically make 
the rates, not overlooking, of course, real 
figures and statistics furnished them by 
the insurance companies. 

“In considering the various factors 
which go to make up the premiums we 
have had considerable difficulty, and in 
fact it has been impossible, to convince 
the insurance department of our state 
that the general agent, the local agent, 
and broker, should receive the proper 
amount for their services, the depart- 
ment being of the opinion that on ac- 
count of the insurance being compulsory 
there is much less work in connection 





Mooney Talks Bluntly 


In closing the last morning’s ses- 
siun at the Aetna-Izers’ convention 
last week William L. Mooney, vice- 
president, said that large, strong or- 
ganizations were in a better competi- 
tive position today than ever before 
in the business as the public is cen- 
tering its thoughts on dealing with 
institutions in which it has confidence. 

“The man today who will buy a pol- 
icy in an unsound, insecure insurance 
company is an ass,” he said, “and the 
agent who will sell him a policy in 
such a company is a fool.” 

One reason for the continuance of 
business depression is lack of confi- 
dence. “Have confidence in your busi- 
ness and your company,” said Mr. 
Mooney. “Then go out and work 
harder than ever, and you will be sur- 
prised at the results.” 











PINE ROOM ADMIRED 





Delegates to Aetna Convention Exclaim 
Qver Panelled Walls and Ceiling; 
Brainard Antique Authority 
The most admired rooms in the new 
Aetna home office, judging from the re- 
marks made by out-of-town convention 
delegates last week, were President 
Brainard’s private office, the board of 
directors’ room with its crystal chande- 
liers and hand carved Thomas Jefferson 
table, and the Pine Room, the panelled 
walls and ceiling of which were taken 
at President Brainard’s direction from 
a room in a farmhouse near Torrington, 
Conn., a survivor of Revolutionary days. 
So careful was the job of taking down 
the panels that many of the original pegs 
were used in setting them up in the new 
building. Mr. Brainard, incidentally, is 
recognized as one of the keenest au- 

thorities on antiques in Hartford. 





with the acquisition and detail than be- 
fore the law was passed when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the actual work and detail 
have been materially increased. 

“Think also, if you will, of the diffi- 
culty entailed in the handling of this 
business, and imagine, if you can, all or 
substantially all of your automobile lia- 
bility policies expiring and coming up 
for renewal on January the first of each 
year for, as you know, the policies must 
be concurrent with the registration. 

“T hope that the experience which Mas- 
sachusetts has had with the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law will 
be an example to all of you. Such a law 
will surely ruin your automobile liability 
business.” 





“Ready and Willing to Meet Agents 
Half Way,” Says Robert I. Catlin 


Robert I. Catlin, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Actna Affiliated Companies, ac- 
quainted 600 visiting Aetna-izers in con- 
vention at the home office last week 
with the co-operation they could expect 
from the company underwriting organi- 
zation and he did so in such a satisfac- 
tory fashion that no fieldman could have 
anything but good will toward the Aetna 
group. Realizing that the making of cus- 
tomers is the primary function of a com- 
pany’s underwriting organization, Mr. 
Catlin gave as his opinion that this di- 
vision of a company should work hand 
in hand with the selling organization 
not only in creating the forms of insur- 
ance offered the public but in taking an 
active interest in the marketing of such 
insurance coverages. 

“Efficient underwriting.” he stressed, 
“not only calls for the proper rrojec- 
tion of a risk into the future but con- 
sideration of ways and means for im- 
proving the exposure.” In this connec- 


” 


tion he called to the attention of the 
Aetna-izers the work of the home office 
inspection and engineering division and 
urged that the agents avail themselves 
of its facilities. He continued: 

“More and more we must give atten- 
tion to salvaging business—both large 
and small—and the agent must play his 
vart. Another item is holding renewal 
business. The three factors entering into 
this problem include the occasional ne- 
cessity for ‘re-selling’ a client, the wis- 
dom of personally delivering the policy, 
and explaining the reason for rate chang- 
es as they occur. 

“Taking into consideration all factors 
and particularly the underwriting organi- 
zation of many companies and their vas- 
cillating underwriting policies, I must say 
I never felt so confident as to the future 
of our own organization. 

“You will find us ready and willine to 
meet you more than half way in build- 
ing un business along sound and _ prac- 
tical lines.” 


M. B. Brainard Discusses 
Unemployment Status 


NO ECONOMIC AETNA LAY-OFFS 





Aetna Life President Thinks Depression 
Will End; Winners of Golf Matches 
at Hartford Last Week 





In an address delivered at a banquet 
tendered to 800 casualty and surety dele- 
gates and their friends, following a three- 
day convention in Hartford, President 
Morgan B. Brainard declared that while 
no one is able to accurately prophesy 
when business conditions will again re- 
turn to normal, he is certain that this 
country has not reached its zenith and 
that there will be an end to the depres- 
sion. 

Speaking of the employment situation, 
Mr. Brainard pointed out that the atti- 
tude of employers is changing. “The 
time has gone by when an employer can 
close his doors if he cares to, and go 
to Europe until times are better.” It is 
not necessary to be ruthless, over-eff- 
cient, believes Mr. Brainard. The Aetna 
Companies have avoided the unnecessary 
laying-off of employes. Not a single 
employe of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Compnies has been dismissed for eco- 
nomical reason. It is the policy of that 
group to allow its employment problem 
to solve itself by natural processes. Since 
the first of the year only 100 employes 
have left and these have done so largely 
as the result of marriage, removal to 
other places and a few unavoidable dis- 
missals. “It is working out splendidly.” 


W. G. Wilson Toastmaster 


Mr. Brainard does not anticipate that 
the volume of casualty premiums in the 
country will be greater during the next 
two or three years, but he does believe 
the Aetna will receive an increasing pro- 
portion of them. 

An interesting feature of the banquet 
was the presentation of motion pictures 
taken at the Aetna convention held in 
Sin Francisco in 1915, followed by pic- 
tures taken at this year’s convention in 
Hartford. W. G. Wilson, manager for 
Ohio of the Aetna Life & Affiliated Con- 
panies, acted as toastmaster, a position 
which he also filled at the convention 
held in 1915. 

President Brainard voiced his praise 
of the efficiency shown by the compa 
nies’ entire field organization. “One is 
filled with pride to think hé is head of 
the organization of which vou are a 
important part,” he said. 

In spare time between the business 
sessions of the convention Aetna dele 
gates had the opportunity to prove thet | 
prowess at golf on the several courses 
in Hartford and vicinity. Following 
President Brainard’s address, golf priz 
winners were announced and the trophies 
were presented. 

Mrs. R. C. Knox of Hartford won the 
women’s golf prize. In the agents’ grou? 
prizes were as follows: Low gross, A. ! 
Buffington of Fall River, former captall 
of the Yale golf team; second low gross 
John M. Boose, Tr., of Lima, 0.; low 
net prize, Neal Chapin of Springfield. 
Mass.; second low net, E. L. Vickers 
Port Arthur, Tex.; third low net. John 
Montgomery of New York; fourth, W: 
S. Coolidge of Boston. 

Field Salaried Men’s Class—Low gross 
A. R. Robertson of Bridgeport; secon 
I. W. Sturgeon of Indianapolis; low ne 
F. W. Clintsman of Richmond, Va.: S& 
ond, E. S. Tiger of Philadelphia. Wir- 
ners of kickers’ handicap at three tour 
naments. Wesley M. Cotterell of Ne" 
York; Carlton W. Kruse of Rochestet 


Minn.. and C. N. Johnston of San Leat§ 


dro, Cal. Other golf features include! 
the winning of the guest prize by I6- 
vear-old William Rourke of Seattle. a" 
the feat of George E. Wells, Jr. of . 
Worcester office in making the sixth hot 
at the Shuttle Meadow in one. 
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Dunning Tells How To 
Kill Mutual Competition 


CRITICAL OF CHEAP INSURANCE 





Prominent Duluth General Agent Gives 
Aetna-izers Plenty of Sales Ammu- 
nition; His Roll of 3,000 Failures 





Clarence H. Dunning, president, Dun- 


PF ning & Dunning Co., Duluth, and who 


is one of the leading producers of the 


© Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies for 


casualty and surety business, gave the 
Aetna-izers in session at the home office 
last week the benefit of his long experi- 
ence in combating mutual competition. 
Vigorously he told them that when up 
against such competition “to take the 
attitude that the prospect is not inter- 


) ested in insurance without standing—or 
service; that if the mutual plan were of 


great value you would adopt it, but being 
of doubtful stability you cannot afford 
to jeopardize your own or your custom- 
er’s interest in a doubtful experiment.” 

The high spot in Mr. Dunning’s talk 
came when he dramatically produced a 
troll on which he had listed more than 
3,000 mutuals and reciprocals that have 
“This list is 
by no means complete,” he emphasized. 

Fallacy of Cheap Insurance 


The speaker impressed upon his audi- 


ence that at no period in recent years 


has cheapness of price had a greater op- 
portunity; that price controls the buying 
of millions and that it is only by virtue 
of real salesmanship that quality articles 
can compete. In his opinion the major- 
ity of the well-to-do public are buyers 
of quality merchandise and cannot be 
sold the cheaper substitute unless it can 
be proven that the cheaper article will 
fill the want in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. He went on to say: 

“When you buy on price you can never 
e sure. It’s unwise to pay too much, 
but it is worse to pay too little. When 
you pay too much, you lose a little mon- 
ey—that’s all. But when you pay too 
little you sometimes lose everything, be- 
Cause ihe thing you bought was incapa- 
ble of doing the thing it was bought to 
0. The common law of business bal- 
ance prohibits paying a little and getting 
a lot. It can’t be done. If you deal 
with the lowest bidder ’tis well to add 
something for the risk you run—and if 
you do that you will have enough to 
buy quality. 

“A painful truth for many, and yet a 
well established truth nevertheless—and 
nowhere more true than in the purchase 
of insurance. There is nothing more 
futile cr worthless than insurance which 
fails of its purpose. It is costly no mat- 
ter how cheap its purchase price. 


“When a mutual has a good year it 
returns the major part of its savings to 
the policyholders in the form of come- 
pn-dividends, leaving the bad years to 
ee care of by assessments. The 

“ 


ho operate a stock company back 

fir judgment with their own cash. The 
men who operate a mutual back their 
Judgment with the other fellow’s liabil- 
ity to assessment. 


Specific Examples 


itt 

The Illinois Automobile Insurance 
ae was hot after business in Min- 
: a. They wrote persuasive letters, 
Mployed anybody to sell their policies. 

€ir story was wonderful reading. They 
las dead and buried — and 
ma of policyholders paid a tre- 

tous assessment. 
ship ¢ mutual claimants in the receiver- 
a Cia the Integrity Mutual Casualty 
lesan pe were called into court last 
in © express their views on the levy- 

§ of an assessment to pay approved 


claims of $1,100,000. The larger credit- 
ors were practically unanimous in oppos- 
ing an assessment, realizing that collec- 
tion from the thousands of policyholders, 
many of whom were judgment-proof, 
would be slow and expensive. They de- 
clared their preference for early cash set- 
tlement of as much as their claims as 
the receivership assets would pay, rather 
than wait for some possibly larger 
amount at an indefinite date in the fu- 
ture. 


“The same position is taken by the 
receivers for the Car Owners’ Mutual 
Liability of Massachusetts, which failed 
in 1929. They have filed a report in the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in which 
they held that it was inexpedient to levy 
any assessment on the policyholders, who 
are liable for 1927 and 1928. The re- 
ceivers said that it would be necessary 
to send notices of assessment to 65,000 
policyholders, said a great deal of legal 
work would be required to enforce them, 
and that it was the belief of the re- 
ceivers that not more than 5% of the 
policyholders would have sufficient means 
to pay the assessment. 

“The Texas state board of insurance 
commissioners has published the report 
of its examination of the Bankers Lloyds 
Insurers of Dallas, a reciprocal, as of 
December 31, 1929. This showed a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $112,947, the le- 
gal requirement being $100,000. The re- 
port of the commissioners on 1929 re- 
sults shows an incurred loss ratio to 
premiums earned 74.6% and of expenses 
to premiums earned of 53.3%, or a total 
of 127.9%. The report corrected the lia- 
bility on unpaid claims from $23,000, the 
figure fixed by the exchange, to $69,826. 

“Here is another phase of the prob- 
lem. Approximately 200,000 policyhold- 
ers in the defunct Federal Automobile 
Insurance Association of Indianapolis, 
which was placed in receivership in 
March, 1928, face an assessment to make 
up a deficit of $1,064,511, which includes 
an indebtedness to the Federal Under- 
writers, the attorney-in-fact, of about 
$56,000. While a large proportion of this 
deficit is made up of unpaid claims, it 
also includes quite a large balance for 
agents’ commissions.” 

What a Switch to a Mutual Co. Meant 

Occasionally Mr. Dunning has heard of 
a usually careful man buying cut rate 
insurance. He pointed out that if such a 
buyer realizes that claims for damages 
can hang over his head for years, may 
be fought back and forth in the courts 
and the final payment staved off for 
years while his insurance company goes 
broke, leaving him to pay a big verdict,- 
costs and interest, he will pay a slightly 
higher figure for his protection. He 
asked: “What is five or ten dollars com- 
pared to the thousands of dollars it may 
cost him on losses his chtap insurance 
company cannot pay?” Continuing, he 
said: 

“Your prospect may ask you to furnish 
him cases where this has happened. A 
recent case is that of the Hunt Planing 
Mill Co., Inc., of Ardmore, Okla. They 
were formerly insured in a stock insur- 
ance company in good standing today. 
On January 10, 1923, they were induced 
to drop their safe insurance and ir.sure 
in the Associated Employers of Chicago, 
a big reciprocal type of company. We 
quote from Mr. Hunt’s letter as follows: 

“We had a plant worth $37,000, with 
total liabilities of $5,000. We employed 
about twenty-five skilled men. 


“At the time the Associated Employ- 
ers closed its doors, there were four 
claims pending. We were first called 
upon to pay a claim of $340. We thought 
we had arranged for the other three 
claimants to accept their money at $18 
a week each, but one got a court order 
recuiring us to pay him $2,370 forth- 
with and costs and gave us two hours 
to raise the money. The other two 
claimants also went to the courts and 
as a result we could not raise the cash 


and were forced to go into the hands 
of a receiver. 

“‘Our plant is to be sold to pay these 
judgments and will be sold at much less 
than cost. Our employes are out of 
work. Our town depended upon our 
plant for its requirements in our line 
and now must buy elsewhere in other 
towns. 

“The writer has spent most of his 
life and entire savings in this concern 
and it seems hard to lose all in a manner 
so unexpected.’ It is not how much it 
costs to get in, but how much it costs 
to get out that counts!” 

Questions Seldom Answered 


Before closing his talk Mr. Dunning 
presented as follows a few questions 
often asked and seldom answered: 

Q. When a person joins a mutual in- 
surance company is he liable for more 
than his proportion, or shares, of its 
debts? 

A. The courts are fast deciding that 
he is; common law makes “Each partner 
liable for the debts of the entire con- 
cern.” 

Q. Is a member liable for illegal acts 
of its officers? 

A. One is even a party to illegal acts 
of such a company. 

Q. Has any officer, or agent of a mu- 
tual company power to guarantee that 
liability shall not exceed a_ certain 
amount? 

A. Neither officer, agent or member 
can limit the liability, his guaranty other- 
wise is worthless. 

When is the termination of the 
liability of a member of a mutual com- 
pany? 

A. Until the courts wind the company 
up and all debts, court costs, receiver- 
ships and attorneys’ fees are paid. A 
member is liable even after his property 
has burned, or his policy is canceled, or 
after the company has been dissolved. 

Q. Is there a lien put on a person’s 
property when he enters a mutual com- 
pany and can that lien be enforced and 
his property sold to pay the lien? 

A. Nearly every state has passed a 
law to that effect. This is no better 
than a mortgage. The whole thing is 
like going another man’s security and 
putting a mortgage on your property to 
secure his debt. Mutual company may 
borrow money and give its notes (se- 
cured by your land) therefor, or it may 
sell, transfer and assign your notes for 
same. 


Scores Non-Agency Mutual Competition 


In conclusion the speaker said: “The 
past two years have been very difficult. 
In the desire for more business some 
companies and agencies have departed 
from the conservative time proven meth- 
ods, resulting in many mistakes of judg- 
ment and definite loss of money and 
prestige. Those businesses conducted 
along conservative lines have not felt 
the effects of the depression to any great 
extent. Such agencies have held their 
business and shown good increases. They 
have not been enticed into doing the 
things that could not be continued. They 
have been old fashioned in many things 
but have gone ahead on an even keel 
and are in a strong position today. The 
past two years have seen the end of 
many a boat rocker. 

“One of the developments has been 
the entering of non-agency mutuals into 
the agency field. Finding their sources 
of income drying up, they have entered 
the new field. Some agents have taken 
them on—an act of direct ill advised dis- 
loyalty. Do you think a single one of 
these mutuals would pay a commission 
if they could get expansion otherwise? 
Do you think they will continue such a 
plan when conditions warrant a return 
to a direct connection with their policy- 
holders? Not only will such agencies 


lose many customers eventually—not only 
will they lose caste with the time tried 
stock companies—but they will also have 
to see their business drifting downward 


Keeping Tab On Auto 
Accident Repeater 


UNDER A CLOUD IN CONNECTICUT 





Commissioner Stoeckel Tells Aetna C. & 
S. Convention How Financial Respon- 
sibility Law Works in His State 





Robbins B. Stoeckel, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles in the State of Connec- 
ticut, discussed motor vehicle accidents 
and motor vehicle legislation in address- 
ing Aetna C. & S. field representatives 
at their convention in Hartford last 
week. He is a public official of the best 
type, doing fine work and making 
speeches and writing articles which are 
steering the public into correct compre- 
hension of the situation. 

He said that from statistical informa- 
tion and from studies of repeaters it ap- 
pears that the repeater is responsible for 
more accidents in proportion than has 
been considered chargeable to him in 
the past. The purpose, however, is not 
so much one of catching the repeater and 
making it impossible for him to repeat, 
as it is to: catch the trouble maker on 
his first appearance and bring to his 
realization that he is under a cloud and 
must perform better than he has in the 
past. 

In Connecticut it is believed that about 
72% of all owners are covered by insur- 
ance or other coverage and out of the 
balance probably the percentage to which 
orders to provide financial responsibility 
will be given will not be less than 10% 
so that the performance is fairly satis- 
factory without infringing upon a man’s 
rights by compelling him to do anything 
which is unfair. After all, the principle 
of enforcement of responsibility is the 
only tenable theory for betterment in 
trafic situations and the financial re- 
sponsibility act is built up on that rather 
than upon a dragnet which will catch 
everybody, good, bad, or indifferent. 

“Many states are now familiar with 
the financial responsibility acts and their 
performance,” he said. “All of those 
states in which betterment of the actual 
situation has been attained are in this 
number so that it seems fair to believe 
that the policies of these states which 
have these acts in effect will be continu- 
ous and that they will be made better as 
time goes on until they arrive at perfec- 
tion both from the standpoint of the 
state and from that of economic man- 
agement by guaranteed companies.” 





CHECKS TO POLICE WIDOWS 


The Royal Indemnity, which had the 
payroll coverage on the Mendoza Fur 
Dyeing Works of New York City, has 
sent checks for $500 to each of the 
widows of the two policemen recently 
killed trying to stop a hold-up of the 
firm. Four other persons including the 
bandits were killed in an armed chase 
through the city streets. The payroll, 
amounting to $4,600 was recovered in- 
tact, and the company made a payment 
of $460, 10% of the amount, to the po- 
lice pension fund. 





into methods that in times of good busi- 
ness no_ self-respecting agent would 
countenance. 

“During the past two years we have 
all had several opportunities to repre- 
sent new untried companies. Silver 
tongued fieldmen have offered cut rates, 
higher commissions, liberal policies and 
other inducements that, in the face of 
past experience, indicate an eventual 
cancelation or revised methods. There 
are only so many cents in the premium 
dollar, and after deducting losses, ex- 
cessive commissions and excessive ex- 
penses only one thing can result—bank- 
ruptcy, or cancelation. In either event 
the agent pays the bill.” 
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Turning The Spotlight On 


Insurance Medical Costs 


By C. W. Goff, M_D., 
Medical Director, The Century Indemnit:) 


The need for reducing expenses in the 
compensation field has turned attention 
to, among: other things, the cost of. sur- 
gical attention. Dr. Goff, writing in a 
recent Aetna (Fire) group Messenger, 
explains how efficiency methods in dealing 
with medical cases have made it possible 
to control the cost of such attention. His 
article follows. 

What does the physician expect for his 
services? Herewith begins a list of in- 
comprehensible perversities applicable to 
the doctor as a human being and a pro- 
fessional man. He is, of course, entitled 
to a good living commensurate with his 
respected position in the social structure 
of our communities. He must neither 
prostitute his soul ncr crowd the rails 
with discriminating overcharges. Accord- 
ingly, with economy so pressing a sub- 
ject, let us view this side—the ever-in- 
creasing cost of medical services in the 
insurance field. 


Traumatic Surgery Here to Stay 


Traumatic surgery is a direct result of 
our mechanical age. It has been called 
“casualty surgery” in its application to 
insurance work. It is a subdivision of 
general medicine and is here to stay. It 
must not be confused with “industrial 
medicine” which is essentially medicine 
practiced within the four walls of the 
factory. Traumatic surgery is surgery 
practiced within the community by all the 
physicians therein. Who does not do 
traumatic surgery? The greatest trouble 
lies in how it is, done. 


The great surgeons of our day became 
proficient in their fields of endeavor first 
by becoming well-grounded in minor sur- 
gery. No real surgeon would call minor 
surgery trivial. It has, however, been 
considered in this light by the majority 
of practicing physicians. Their thought 
has been that anyone can do “compen- 
sation work.” This is, of course, not true. 

A great many physicians have looked 
upon ¢raumatic surgery as a mere pot- 
boiler or a stop-gap for a period of finan- 
cial stress. It has generally been rele- 
gated to the young physician beginning 
his practice in a community. His elder 
confreres consider themselves too busy 
handling the grander phases of medicine. 
He accordingly hears minor surgery 
spoken of lightly; and unless he is a wary 
young physician, he treats it lightly. His 
mind is, of course, directed towards ab- 
dominal or brain surgery. Thus, the lac- 
erated finger or fractured metatarsal is 
quickly disposed of and in like manner. 
As a result, traumatic surgery has not 
enjoyed the position of respect which it 
should command at this time. 

To select a representative type of com- 
petent traumatic surgeon, pick a physi- 
cian who has had at least five years of 
general practice and who is now. doing 
general surgery. He should possess rea- 
sonably good surgical judgment and mod- 
erate surgical skill. He should have a 
working knowledge of psychology, pos- 
sess a pleasing personality, have ability 
to record information accurately, and a 
willingness to co-operate by submitting 
reports early in the event of an injury. 
He should be as nearly unbiased as pos- 
sible. 

There are many difficulties in obtain- 
ing the proper physician to care for the 
injured man. A number of insurance 
companies have adopted a panel system 
whereby selected physicians are recom- 
mended to the assured for the care of 
their injured employes. These men have 
been selected for their qualifications as 
traumatic surgeons. This system has 
worked to the advantage of all concerned 


Thus, the cases are controlled at their 
source or inception, and adequate treat- 
ment rendered early. 

Occasionally, in the case of a large 
plant where the injuries are numerous, 
one or more of the traumatic surgeons 
selected has arranged to call at a fixed. 
time during the morning. He sees the 
important cases at the plant, does nec- 
essary dressings, and disposes of other 
cases as he sees fit. This saves the 
worker’s time and the time of the sur- 
geon, inasmuch as he is able to see more 
cases in a shorter period. Such an ar- 
rangement might very well be made with 
a number of small plants where the time 
spent by the physician is considerably 
less. 

Panel System Lessens Cost 

In defense of the panel system, let it 
be said that the cost per case has been 
materially lessened; and the quality of the 
service rendered greatly improved. Under 
the old hit or miss system the cost of 
medical care rose rapidly. A number of 
medical societies have gone on record as 
protesting the use of panel systems by 
insurance companies. It would be well 
for them to search their own souls be- 
fore criticizing an arrangement which 
has been given the test by fire. 

Traumatic surgery is rapidly becoming 
a specialty in itself and as such is be- 
coming recognized more and more by the 
American College of Surgeons. <A spe- 
cial section has been given over to it. 

By directing the flow of traumatic 
cases to surgeons qualified to take care 
of them via the panel system, a greater 
conservation of life and limb will follow. 


Medical Service Helps Sales 

It is within the realm of traumatic 
surgery—the surgery of today dealing 
with the injured industrial worker or the 
man knocked down by an automobile— 
to sell insurance service on a broader 
plane than heretofore. Insurance com- 
panies have largely adopted the panel 
system by means of which selected trau- 
matic surgeons are recommended to the 
assured. 

The traumatic surgeon should be se- 
lected for his ability to do competent 
surgery. The gruff repellant type of per- 
sonality is highly undesirable. His 
charges should be commensurate with 
the services rendered and the station in 
life of the injured worker. 

A physician is accustomed to rendering 
service. He rendered this service to the 
injured man before the advent of insur- 
ance. He will continue to do so long 
after. Why not join hands with him 
and reap the advantages of his expe- 
rience ? 





FINDS RATE JUMP NECESSARY 





Commercial Casualty Raises Rates on 
New A. & H. Policies Which Contain 
Double Indemnity for Private 
Car Accidents 


The Commercial Casualty has an- 
nounced that it is necessary to increase 
the premium rate on both new business 
and renewals of its accident and health 
policies containing the feature of double 
indemnity for private motor car acci- 
dents. The contracts affected by this in- 
crease are the New Ultimate Accident, 
New Ultimate Disability, Income Acci- 
dent and Income Disability policies. 

In a message in the Commercial Field- 
man the company explains that the in- 
creasing liability under this form of con- 
tract renders the present rate increase 
imperative. It says also that other com- 
panies will eventually have to follow suit 
or curtail their form of protection. 
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ROADS AND ACCIDENTS 





C. M. Upham, Engineer-Director of Road 
Builders Ass’n, Is Travelers Safety 
Program Speaker 
The reaction that a terrible catastro- 
phe killing 33,000 persons would have 
on the public was compared with the 
reaction to the same number killed by 
automobiles by Charles M. Upham of 
Washington, D. C., engineer-director of 
the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, in an address recently in the 
series arranged by the Travelers and 
broadcast over radio station WTIC. He 
said that too many drivers seem to have 
forgotten that they are responsible for 
their own acts, with the result that many 
take it for granted that a guardian 
angel will take them through the haz- 

ards of traffic. 

Bad drivers were put into three 
groups, consisting of those who are in 
poor physical condition, those incapable 
of learning to drive properly, and those 
who have the wrong attitude toward 
other people on the highway. This 
wrong attitude, Mr. Upham declared, 
promotes recklessness, carelessness and 
indifference, and he gave it as his opin- 
ion that such drivers constitute the main 
contributing factor to highway accidents. 

In outlining the progress which has 
been made in recent years in highway 
construction, Mr. Upham pointed out 
that there is a lack of highways to re- 
lieve congestion. He advocated the wid- 
ening of present highways in thickly 
ponulated districts and construction of 
additional roads between densely popu- 
lated areas. With millions of automo- 
biles in use constantly he said that it is 
necessary to urge highway officials to 
build sufficient roads to handle increas- 
ing traffic. Of the three million miles 
of roadway in the United States, he 
said that 660,000 miles had been im- 
proved. 





W. E. ROESCH RETURNS EAST 


W. Eugene Roesch, president, M. & S. 
Agency, Inc. of Newark, is back from an 
extensive trip to the Pacific Coast and 
mid-west. One appointment made en 
route was that of C. H. Verschoyle to 
represent the agency in Texas. Mr. 
Verschoyle was formerly a branch man- 
ager of the National Surety in that state. 














CONSULTANTS 





Actuarial, Accounting and 


Management Problems 





90 John Street New York 











WARNS AGAINST “BARGAINS” 





New Hampshire Commissioner War 


Citizens Against Succumbing to Ur 
authorized Companies’ Literature 


In a recent statement, Insurance Cott 
missioner John E. Sullivan 


to “fall prey to the alluring literature 
leased by unauthorized insurance col 
panies.” Mr. Sullivan explained that t 
Attorney General’s Department of Te 
now has a suit pending to test the rigt 
and privileges exercised by an assoc 
tion of that state which is now solicit 
business by mail in New Hampshire. 

“The presented feature—low cost’, L 
said, “is a misleading subterfuse wht 
has too often proven an effective me 
of gaining the confidence of innoctt 
and honest prospective purchasers 01! 
surance. 
business ot insurance. Prospective P" 
chasers or policyholders ordinarily ! 
ceive what they actually pay for and® 
more. If persons chance the payment! 


premiums to unauthorized  insural! 
companies, they should stand ready ' 
assume concealed factors wich © 


ry és e ” 
prove serious to their best interest. 





STUCKY WITH “GENE” ROES@ 


F. W. Stucky, well known Newark 
who has been vice-president of the ” 
erty Surety Bond of Trenton up unl 
recently, has joined forces with 
gene Roesch, president, M. & S. Age 
as manager of the civil bond 4 -partme 
in that agency. His duties officially or 
September 1. For twelve years r 
Stucky was branch office manager of 
National Surety in Newark. 


Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan | 


of Neq 
Hampshire urged the state’s citizens ™ 


There are no bargains in 























































































































































































































































































